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ADDRESS. 


Havine so fully explained the plan of our intended operations in the 
number of this publication for last month, we should not have thought 
it necessary to trouble our readers farther on that subject, if there did 
not appear to exist, in the minds of some people, a total misunder- 
standing of our intentions. It has been assumed, by some of our sub- 
scribers, that the alteration made in the title of the periodical will 
induce us to neglect the Fine Arts; whilst others have expressed a 
horror lest we should abandon so wide and fruitful a field for the 
stormy and rugged paths of politics. Amid the vehement communi- 
cations of some of our young friends, who seem to have imbibed their 
prejudices, as a celebrated author observes, that certain wild animals 
inhale the wind,—and assailed as we have been with the fears of a 
few elderly gentlemen, for whose opinions on the Fine Arts we enter- 
tain the greatest of respect; it behoves us to act with decision upon 
the experience afforded to public writers, and to consult the wishes of 
the majority of our readers, and not those of the few. To please every 
body would be a task so far beyond our powers, that it would be a 
work of great supererogation to attempt its performance. Private 
patronage too is frail and capricious—it fades with a breath and soon 
oblivionizes all manly effort. Not so uncertain is the tide of public 
opinion, which, although slow in its first progress, ultimately over- 
whelms the shores of prejudice, and appreciates fair pretensions with- 
out enslaving the mind. We speak of public opinion in enlightened 
times, when wisdom is in the ascendant; not of those when violent 
anarchy prevailed. We speak not of the past, when the people of a 
large manufacturing town assailed the habitation of a great phi- 
losopher, but of the present, when the descendants of that people are 
singing a requiem to his praise. ! 
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2 Address. 


As then we entertain a respect for public opinion, is it not our duty 
to consult it? and if we receive the benefit of good counsel, how can 
we refrain from acting on it? We beg to tell our correspondents that 
we are influenced by our observations abroad ; and as those gentle- 
men have denounced some of our enlightened contemporaries because 
** they teem with politics,” we answer such remarks by saying, that 
periodical literature is the best index for reference to public taste. If 
the publications named by one of our correspondents did not obtain 
encouragement in the course they were pursuing, it would not answer 
their purpose to continue in the same track; and the circumstance 
which he alludes to, as a reason for our deviation—#. e. because 
almost every periodical discusses politics—affords the strongest reason 
for our present conduct. One journal might haye mistaken public 
opinion, but it is not likely that the majority can be at fault. 

We will quote the sentiments of a learned author on the expediency 
of political discussion. ‘‘ What employment in the busy scene in 
which man engages, from the cradle to the tomb, is more worthy of 
him than political discussion ? It affords a field for intellectual energy, 
and all the finest feelings of benevolence. It exercises and strengthens 
every faculty. It calls forth latent virtues, which else had slept in 
the bosom, like the diamond in the mine. And is this employment, 
thus useful and honourable, to be confined to a few among the race 
ot mortals? Is there to be a monopoly of political action and specu- 
lation? Why then did beaven bestow reason and speech, powers of 
activity, and a spirit of enterprise, in as great perfection on the lowest 
among the people as on those who, by no merit of their own, inherit 
wealth and high station? Heaven has declared its will by its acts. 
Man contravenes it; but time and the progressive improvement of the 
understanding will reduce the anomaly to its natural rectitude. And 
if a few irregularities should sometimes arise in the process, they are 
of no importance when weighed with the happy result; the returg of 
disturbed systems to truth, to reason, and the will of God. Occasional 
ferments, with all their inconveniences, are infinitely preferable to the 
putrescence of stagnation. They are symptoms of health and vigour ; 
and though they may be attended with transient pain, yet while they 
continue to appear at intervals there is no danger of mortification. 
Good hearts accompanied with good understandings seldom produce, 
even where mistaken, lasting evil. They repair and compensate.” * 

Motives far beyond ephemeral praise, or temporary gains, influence 


* Knox’s Spirit of Despotism. 
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the conductors of this Magazine. The work owes to the public an 
obligation reciprocal to that which it receives; and it would not be in 
character with just pretensions to expect a large proportion of public 
patronage, without contributing in return a few opinions upon the 
interesting topics of the day. It shall be our object occasionally to 
allude to great popular questions. In doing this, we shall not invade 
the province of the daily press, whose articles are produced “at the 
spur of the moment;” but we shall offer our remarks in a more 
digested form, and without regard to party considerations. 

In adopting this course, we shall be acting in accordance with the - 
wishes of many intelligent correspondents. . We, however, feel it to 
be our duty to maintain the leading character of our work, as well 
from a desire to manifest our gratitude to those persons who have 
hitherto honoured us with their patronage, as from a conviction that 
the success of every publication must, in a great measure, depend 
upon its consistency. The Fine Arts will therefore continue to form 
the leading feature. 

In a country presenting so glorious a retrospect of departed great- 
ness, we conceived that the Sculptural Monuments in our most cele- 
brated cathedrals must afford pleasing subjects for contemplation. It 
was therefore intended, in the New Series, to commence with the 
Monuments in St. Paul’s Cathedral; and in the first, and each future 
Number, to give a Biographical Sketch of some distinguished Sculptor, 
in connexion with his works. We have, however, since thought that 
an engraving and biographical sketch of Canova seemed necessary in 
the first instance, from an opinion that ‘the distinguished sculptor of 
Italy had materially contributed to revive a correct taste for the Arts 
in Europe: and we having, in the address of our last Number, spoken 
incidentally of many of our English sculptors without mention of him, 
we felt that we should be acting contrary to a fair spirit of philan- 
thropy towards the memory of so distinguished an artist and so vir- 
tuous a man, if we refrained from noticing him in this publication. 

It is our intention, in the next Number, to give a portrait of a 
distinguished living patron of the Arts. But we are not yet certain 
that we shall be able to overcome his scruples against appearing before 
the public in the way we propose. Should we prevail in that respect, 
it will afford us great pleasure, as our readers cannot but be highly 
interested in all that relates to such a man. 

Representations of the sculptural monuments in our cathedrals shall 
be presented at intervals, as often as we can ensure excellent en- 
gravings and well authenticated memoirs of the sculptors; and no 
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longer delay will be permitted by us in fulfilling the terms of our an-+ 
nouncement than is absolutely necessary. 

It is needless to expatiate on the beauty and utility of sculpture ; 
it claims the merit of the earliest antiquity of all the arts, according 
to the best received opinions. But it has higher claims on public 
consideration ; jt is not only emulative in its character, as respects 
the artist, but has a tendency to superinduce, in all men desirous of 
handing down their names'to posterity, a performance of deeds worthy 
of commemoration. Of this fact, all people must be sensible, who 
have visited St. Paul’s Cathedral, and viewed the forms of distin- 
guished persons there enshrined. Who can look on the monument of 
Howard without feeling a generous glow of admiration for the philan- 
thropy of that great man; or view, without sentiments of gratitude, 
the monuments of Nelson, and Collingwood, Abercrombie, Sir John 
Moore, and other heroes who have sacrificed their lives in the service 
of their country? Such instances-also promote a national taste. 

We also intend to give an occasional representation of the paintings 
in some of the public and private galleries of England, and to pre- 
sent Portraits of distinguished Painters, together with biographical 
sketches. 2% 

We take this opportunity of expressing to our friends and the 
public our gratitude for the increased circulation of the Journal, in 
consequence of the announcement in the last Number, assuring 
them that every effort shall be used to render the Journal amusing and 
instructive, and that the change of editorship shall not derogate from 
its merits. 

We invite communication on the Arts and Sciences and Literature 


from correspondents in every part of the globe. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF CANOVA. 


In presenting our readers with an engraving of Canova, and one of 
the greatest productions of that illustrious sculptor, we felt the necessity 
of giving a short sketch of his life; which, although it might not 
possess any very considerable novelty, we considered would be found 
interesting ; as. the compression of facts, from sources of voluminous” 
detail, is generally esteemed by readers without leisure as a valuable 
means for the diffusion of knowledge. 





H.Adiard, feulp' 


Arnold's Magazine of the Fine Arts, 18233 
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' Antonio Canova was born on the Ist of November, 1757, at Pos- 
sagno, a little village situated amidst the Asolani Hills, at the foot of 
the Venetian Alps. Though “ science frowned not on his humble birth,” 
a mud-wall cottage was his earliest receptacle. Pietro, his father, 
died when the subject of this memoir was no more than three years 
old, and his mother, Angela Zardo, married shortly afterwards, and 
returned to Crespano, her native town, leaving her infant son to the 
care of his paternal aunt, and of his grandfather, Pasino. Antonio 
was thus left an orphan in his most tender years, and possessing but a 
feeble constitution and weak frame, he required all the indulgent 
attention of his sympathizing guardians. Caterina Ceccato, his aunt, 
nursed him with all the fondness of a mother, and infused into his 
heart the love of poetry, by singing to him the wild ballads of his 
native country. The effect thus produced upon the flexible mind of 
the artist in relation to his future character may be inferred from his 
own warm acknowledgments of the meJody communicated to his soul 
‘by those early strains. 

His grandfather was no less watchful over his education in the line 
of art of which he was afterwards to be the greatest ornament in 
modern times. Though humble in circumstances, both the father and 
the grandfather of Antonio were sculptors of excellence in their way ; 
but their operations were confined to the monuments, altars, and similar 
works consecrated to the purposes of religion, in the churches of their 
neighbourhood. 

His grandfather taught him the early use of the implements of 
sculpture, by which means he acquired that mechanical skill which 
has characterised his future works, and given to them a finish superior 
to that of any other sculptor. 

The patrician Giovanni Falier has the merit of being the first patron 

of the artist. He introduced him to Giuseppe Bernardi, surnamed 
Torretto, nephew and pupil of old Torretto, a celebrated Venetian 
sculptor, then engaged on some works in the neighbourhood of the 
villa of Asolo. It was in the tenth year of his age that Canova ob- 
tained the notice of the noble family of the Falieri, and the incident 
by which the young artist achieved that advantage i is.no less creditable 
to his ingenuity, than his fortune was propitious in obtaining so excel- 
lent an opportunity for the display of his dawning talents. The youth 
had acquired a taste in modelling flowers, and at a feast preparing by 
the Falieri, at their palace in the neighbourhood of the artist’s birth- 
place, a crowning ornament was wanting to complete the beauty of the 
dessert. Old Passino had tried in vain to invent something for the 
occasion, the dinner was set forth, the guests were assembled, and the 
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domestics were in: confusion when young Antonio, with wonderful 
rapidity, modelled a lion from butter. Such was the skill with which 
this juvenile performance was effected, that it excited universal 
astonishment among the assembly, before whom he was called, blush- 
ingly, to receive their first applause and caresses, and to obtain the 
earnest of the distinguished patronage of the Falieri. The encourage- 
ment afforded by this small instance no doubt operated powerfully on 
the mind of Canova; from this period his fortune was made, and he 
was soon destined to receive the support of all the great and wealthy 
personages of his native Jand. 

Our young artist was placed with Torretto, and accompanied him to 
Venice, after the completion of the works which that sculptor had then 
in hand. The death of Torretto happening soon afterwards, deprived 
Canova of many of the advantages anticipated, and he was left without 
restraint to pursue his own course, when he had acquired little more 
than the rudiments of his art. . Falier, his patron, still continued to 
protect him, and the source of knowledge in the gallery of plaster casts 
of the Commendatore Farsetti, in conjunction with the emulation ex- 
cited among young artists at that time in the academy at Venice, had 
a tendency to improve the taste of students precursory of future excel- 
lence. Canova was now placed with Gio Ferrari for about a year, 
after which, feeling convinced of the necessity of a wide deviation from 
the then rules of art, he determined on exploring new paths of study. 
His proficiency even at this period, when not more than fourteen years 
of age, is testitied by two baskets of fruit, which are deposited on the 
first landing place of the Farsetti palace, now the Hotel della Gran 
Brettagna, at Venice. 

In his sixteenth year Canova completed his first effort in following 
the tendency of his own genius. It was the statue of Eurydice, and in 
the following year he began that of Orpheus. But the most elaborate 
of his compositions, previously to his departure from Venice, was the 
group of Deedalus and Icarus, in which he is stated to have evinced his 
daring abandonment of conventional modes, and his devotion to the 
dictates of nature. 

The strong manifestations of genius already given, and the rapid 
progress made by Antonio, induced his noble patron to procure for 
him an extension of means and a loftier theatre for the exercise of his 
powers ; and, in concert with the Chevalier Girolamo Zulian, then the 
Venetian Ambassador to the Holy See, Falier procured for the young 
artist the means of visiting Rome. Accordingly in December, 1780, 
Canova entered for the first time that seat of the arts, and in the 
December following the Venetian government granted him an allow- 
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ance of 300 ducats per annum, for three years, for his support during 
his studies. He now possessed the advantage of access to the house 
of the Venetian ambassador, which was indeed a kind of atheneeum, 
and frequented by all the genius and talent of the city. This en- 
lightened and accomplished nobleman, entertaining a high regard for 
the genius of the youthful artist, procured from Venice a plaster group 
of Deedalus and Icarus, for the purpose of exhibiting it to the artists 
and connoisseurs at Rome. The group was shewn in the presence of 
Canova, surrounded by Cades, Volpato, Battoni, Gavin Hamilton, 
Puccini, and others, who viewed it with silent astonishment, not daring 
to express censure at the variance of style from the established rules. 
Canova has frequently expressed the embarrassment and anxiety he 
felt on this occasion. 

On his arrival at Rome, Canova commenced a critical study of the 
‘best models of ancient art, but not with any view of sacrificing his 
previous regard for nature. He still preserved his contempt for con- 

ventional modes in the arts, and blended the most lofty conceptions 
with correct taste. It must, however, be admitted that the auspicious 
circumstances by which he was surrounded, materially contributed to 
awaken those sentiments in his still youthful mind. And to give him 
credit for an intuitive perception of all those great principles which he 
introduced in his own department of the arts, would be injustice to 
other distinguished characters. The encouragement to correct studies 
given by the Marquess Tanucci, at Naples; the protection afforded to 
literature and the arts at the courts of Charles III., Leopold, Benedict 
XIV., Clement XIV., Pius VI., and by Cardinal Silvio Valenti, the 
Colbert of the Holy See; by the Albani, the Zelada, and the Borgia ; 
the studies of Mazzocchi, Bajardi, Galliani, of the two Venuti, of 
Maffei, Gesnero, Gori, Passeri, Paoli, and Amaduzzi; the good taste 
diffused by Cochin, Bellicard, Burlington, Mariette, and Sir William 
Hamilton; the Herculaneum discoveries; the travels of Saint Non, 
Norden, Pocock, Wheeler, Spon, Revet, and Stuart; the exact ad- 
measurement of ancient architecture by Des Godetz; the masterly 
works of the Piranesi on the antiquities of Rome; the illustration. 
and rendering public of galleries and museums, by means of engraved 
copies; the opening of the baths; the study of the galleries of the 
Vatican ; the excavation of old edifices; the collection and illustration 
of old inscriptions, by Morcelli Marini, Zoega, Fea, and Akerblad ; the 
great works of Visconti and Winkleman ; the enlightened taste of the 
Earl of Bristol, and of the Ambassador d’Azara, for these studies; the 
genius and profound erudition of Hancarville ; the valuable collections 
of Hamilton, Jenkins, and Agincourt; the perfection of the intaglios 
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of Pickler; the fine and bold designs of Flaxman; the attractions 
given to these studies by.the accomplished Algarotti; the triumph over 
prejudices of the formidable Milizia; the labours of Temanza and 
Lanzi—these are all spoken of as having supplied to Canova immense 
sources of aid, and to point to the favorable moment for a different 
direction to sculpture from that which was then pursued by living 
masters. 

It must, however, be admitted that the first works which Canova 
saw at Rome are now sunk into utter disregard, and that all trace of 
any inducement to excellence in them is lost. So wayward is the 
course of genius, and so peculiar is the road it prescribes to itself in 
its progress, that the most trifling circumstances may furnish hints for 
improvement; but all stages of advancement are absorbed in the 
grand result. It is this peculiar quality of the human mind which 
confers the stamp of originality, and leads us to attribute more to 
intuition than to a happy combination of circumstances united with a 
quick perception. It is the habit of perceiving things which are beau- 
tiful that creates a correct taste; and it is the application of knowledge 
under exciting influences that forms genius. 

It is not a little extraordinary, and redounds in no small degree to 
the honor of Venice, that at the period when Canova was reviving a 
correct taste for Sculpture in his first works in the papal city, Ottone 
Calderari was also successful in reforming Architecture, by introducing 
in Vicenza the Grecian taste; while Querenghi was also improving 
St. Petersburgh by the erection of splendid edifices. 

In order to afford a more powerful instance for the developement of 
the powers of Canova, the Chevalier Zulian placed a block of marble 
‘at his command, for the execution of any subject he might choose. 
From this block Canova executed Theseus, the conqueror of the 
Minotaur, which was so admirably performed that it was pronounced 
to be of Grecian workmanship, on the cast of the head being produced 
before a party of artists and critics, assembled at the house of the 
Venetian ambassador. But the astonishment of these gentlemen 
when they were conducted before the original exceeded all bounds, 
and they at once acknowledged that by the work a new career had 
been commenced in the Arts. 

The three years for which the pension had been granted by the 
Venetian government had now nearly expired, and the friendship of 
Gio. Volpato had procured for Canova an order to execute a monu- 

ment for the celebrated Ganganelli. This order was highly flattering 
to Canova, yet he felt that he could not execute it, until he obtained 
the permission of the Venetian government as to the place of his per- 
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manent residence. In 1783, having visited Venice, he returned to 
Rome, where he remained during the remainder of his artistical 
career. The completion of his monument of Ganganelli excited the 
admiration even of Francesco Milizia, the most celebrated critic of the 
Fine Arts at that period. 

During the progress of this great work, he modelled a youthful 
Psyche, and many other beautiful works; and in 1790, his compositions 
in bas relief began to appear. These performances were executed as 
a kind-of recreation from severer studies, though no other artist had 
ever attempted any thing in the same style. 

The rapidity with which Canova worked ceases to be matter of sur- 
prise, when it is known that he was not in the habit of delaying one 
work till he had completed another, but that while his chisel was em- 
ployed on the monument of Ganganelli, the clay model of that of the 
Pope Rezzonico, which was placed in the church of St. Peter in 1792, 
was in preparation. 

One of the principal characteristics of Canova’s works is the exqui- 
site softness and delicacy of contour which he imparted. Unlike 
some other artists of the same period, he took great pains in finishing 
his own works. His mechanical skill was particularly useful to him 
in that respect, as by it he was enabled to improve the expression of 
his figures without incurring risk. His own hand completed what it 
had begun, and inferior workmen were never intrusted by him, after 
reducing the block to the last stratum of the superfices. The lovers 
of art have had reason to regret the extreme anxiety of Canova in the 
completion of his works; as the labour and sedulous care which he 
used contributed to shorten his valuable existence. The use of the 
trapano, and its constant pressure on the breast, are supposed to have 
originated the complaint in the stomach which ultimately terminated 
his life. To relieve him for a time from the toils of his profession, the 
Prince Rezzonico took Canova with him to Germany and Prussia. 
~ Canova visited Vienna and Berlin in company with this prince, and 
found the journey highly beneficial to his health. 

The talents of this extraordinary man were not confined to sculp- 
ture; for, during the interval between 1792 and 1799, he devoted his 
attention to painting, and executed twenty-two pictures. He then 
laid by this art until 1821. “He does not appear, however, to have 
entertained a very high opinion of his own talents in this respect, but 
to have taken up the pencil more as a diversion from the more labori- 
ous exercise of the chisel, than with any view of extending his fame. 
Probably devotion had some influence on his mind to induce his pic- 
torial attempts; for he executed a large painting, of the height of 
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twenty-eight palms, for the church of Possagno, his native village, the 
subject being the appearance of the Eternal Father to the three Marys, 
and the disciples lamenting over the body of Christ. 

In his personal habits Canova was regular. His declining health 
and his arduous pursuits alike contributed to promote abstinence 
rather than excess; though he was sensible of social pleasures. He 
was an early riser, and pursued his avocations with unabating ardour 
from the dawn of the morning till dusk, with the exception of the 
time necessary for refreshment. He usually slept a short time after 
meals to resuscitate nature. ° His evenings were spent with his friends 
at his own house, and he seldom went from home. 

Canova disliked having pupils, not from motives of jealousy, but 
his avowed reason being that he did not wish to fetter rising genius 
with his own fame, as he was aware that any considerable proficiency 
in them might have been attributed to his instruction, more than to 
their own merits. Probably, however, his own unwearied application 
and the vast extent of his engagements precluded him from under- 
taking the responsibility of instructing others in his art. He felt little 
annoyance from criticism ; which if just he permitted its influence to 
produce amendment, but if contrary to a fair spirit of candour he 
never allowed it to ruffle the serenity of his temper. He never har- 
boured jealousy towards contemporary artists, but was the friend and 
patron of genius in every department of the Arts. Flattery gained no 
ascendency over his mind, and he possessed so excellent a knowledge 
of what was truly estimable in his works, as to be enabled to detect 
their defects: in this respect he was the severest critic of his own per- 
formances, and the eulogy or censure of others were received by him 
without an appearance of satisfaction or disgust. A faint smile would 
seem to overcast his fine expressive countenance, when the ignorance 
of some half-taught amateur occasionally exposed itself; and when 
any subtle connoisseur gave him credit for an excess of refinement, 
and, in reference to some particular point in a work, attributed to him 
crédit for a minute perception or peculiarity of discrimination, Canova 
would coldly reply that verily he had thought of no such thing. 

Canova never married, though he more than once felt the passion 
of love. It is probable that his devotion to the Arts supervened 
every other consideration, and that his mental faculties triumphed 
over all ideas of personal enjoyment. His whole soul was absorbed 
in his profession. He was also susceptible of friendship, and delighted 
in the contemplations of youthful days, when cares and anxieties had 
not embittered his life with melancholy reflections, and labour and 
study had not exhausted his vital energies. The ardour of his nature 
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remained unabated, and his lofty spirit soared above the sickness and 
infirmities of his body. 

It was no less fortunate for Canova than for the arts, that the 
political strife which agitated Europe did not affect his labours; as, if 
by common consent, all countries paid the tribute due to his genius, 
by exempting him from the baneful influences of military despotism 
and warlike movements. He was required to record the actions of 
the great military chieftains of the day, and France and Austria vied 
with each other in their patronage towards him. In 1802, he was 
summoned to Paris to execute a monument for Napoleon, and in the 
interval of his journeys thither he made a second visit to Vienna, to 
complete monuments for the imperial gardens, and for the church of 
the Augustines. The delicacy and loveliness of Canova’s female 
forms caused him to be called the sculptor of Venus and the Graces ; 
and he was equally happy in his colossal groups, and individual mas- 
culine characters, as is testified by his group of Theseus and the Cen- 
taur, Hector and Ajax, Hercules and Lichas, the equestrian monu- 
ments at Naples, his statues of Napoleon, Washington, and of the 
three pontiffs. 

The honors and distinctions conferred on Canova exceed any in- 
stance of the kind in the history of the Arts, but it is said of him that, 
“ although decorated with the equestrian orders of many great sove- 
reigns, decreed noble in several states, dignified by titles, enriched by 
pensions, honored by important charges and functions, received with 
distinction at all courts, desired in all societies, and associated with all 
the principal academies in Europe, he still preserved the simplicity 
and modesty of his character, and, even in the usual acknowledgment 
of these honors which he was called on to make, he avoided studiously 
all unnecessary pomp and ostentatious display.” 

The disposition of Canova was charitable, and his benevolent con- 
tributions on the foundation of the Roman Academy of Archaiology, 
and in pensions for the support of young pupils, were considerable. 
He also assisted in procuring books for the academy of St. Luca, and 
aided the funds of the academy de’ Lincei. The nobleness, delicacy, 
and secrecy with which he relieved the wants of decayed artists, were 
distinguished equally with the munificent encouragement he afforded 
to youthful aspirants in their devious path of life. His active gene- 
rosity in those respects frequently embarrassed his own finances. 
Thus were the rewards of sovereigns not confined to himself, but dif- 
fused by him as from the hands of a faithful steward to promote the 
happiness of his fellow men. This characteristic of Canova was par- 
ticularly manifested in 1811, when Rome, “ deprived of its sovereign, 
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deserted by foreigners, empty and impoverished, saw the votaries of 
Pallas and the Muses pining in their workshops without the means of 
support, and even perishing for want.” At this juncture Canova 
stepped forward, and with a munificent and noble spirit judiciously 
distributed the means of succour to the students and those who desired 
employment in every department of the Arts. 

Among the many other events of this extraordinary man, history 
will record with reverential gratitude his exertions on the last journey 
he made to Paris, when he mingled with the great personages there 
assembled to reclaim the spoils which the conqueror of Italy had 
taken from the Vatican. His re-entry into Rome was a signal tri- 
umph; ‘again the Transfiguration heard hymns in honour of the 
memory of Rafaelle, and the Apollo and Laocoon recalled to Rome, 
now weak and fallen, the memory of those joyous days, when amidst 
the triumphal pomp of a Titus, or an Emilius, the spoils of conquered 
nations entered her walls.” 

Canova always profited by his experience in the Arts, and every 
new incident in his life seems to have afforded a hint for refining his 
taste, as well as maturing his judgment. He was not above acknow- 
ledging the sources of his improvement, even at an advanced period 
of life, when fame had ascribed to him established peculiarities of 
excellence in his art. He expressed the advantages he had derived 
from his voyage to England, ‘which afforded to him the opportunity, 
for the first time, of contemplating the marbles of the Parthenon in 
the British Museum. 

In 1821, after visiting Possagno, he returned to Rome, and mo- 
delled the group of the Piety." In the winter of the same year he 
modelled a monument for the Marquess Berio of Naples; also seven 
* designs, from the Metopes of the church at Possagno. In the spring 
of 1822, he completed, with most exquisite taste, the group of Mars 
and Venus for his Britannic Majesty, and also finished for two English 
Noblemen, the recumbent statues of the Magdalen, and the Endy- 
mion. In addition to which objects, he continued his labours on 
other works previously in hand, and, among various busts and other 
minor works, the Sleeping Nymph, Dirce Nurse of Bacchus, a repeti- 
tion of the Nymph awakened at the sound of a Lyre, and a Danza- 
trice. 

In the ensuing May, ‘@fter visiting Naples, to view the wax of his 
second colossal horse, he returned to Rome affected with a disorder in 
his stomach, and, after a partial recovery, he left the papal city for the 
last time for Possagno in quest of health from the air of his native 
hills. On the 17th of the same month he arrived at that village, 
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much exhausted by travelling, which on this, as on most other occa- 
sions with him, had been too rapid for his declining health. He 
remained there no longer than the 3d of October, and on the 4th he 
arrived at Venice, where he intended to stay for no more than two or 
three days. But as soon as he had taken up his abode under the roof 
of the Casa Francesconi he took to his bed. His disorder continued 
to grow worse, and his stomach failed to perform its functions. Me- 
dical skill was useless, and could not relieve him from a distressing 
hiccough with which he was afflicted. He was conscious of his ap- 
proaching dissolution, and received with composure the announce- 
ment to arrange his worldly concerns. He appointed his step-brother 
the Abbate Giovanni Battisti Sartori, soke executor, making him more 
the distributor of his wealth for other beneficent purposes, than the pos- 
sessor of it for his personal advantage. The task was however under- 
taken with all the fidelity which had characterised his kind relative, 
who had gloried in his fame, had been the companion of his travels, 
and now felt more grief at his death than all his other friends. 

The last days of Canova were marked with calmness and resigna- 
tion. He received the offices of religion with devotional respect, and 
though aware that all human aid was unavailing, he took with kind- 
ness of manner the soothing remedies proffered by his friends. On 
these occasions he was used to say, ‘‘ Yet give it me, that so I may 
remain a little longer with you.” To those persons who moistened 
his dying lips, he said, ‘‘ Buono buonissimo ma é inutile,”* and his 
last words were ‘* Anima bella e pura.”+ He spoke no more, but 
his countenance became radiant, and his eyes beamed with expression, 
indicating that his mind was engagéd in some sublime conception. 
His death took place on the morning of the 13th of October, having 
then nearly completed the 65th year of his age. 

On a post mortem examination of his body, it was discovered that 
his death had been caused by a paralysis of the stomach, by which the 
passage of the food into the intestines had been impeded. 

The death of Canova created the deepest affliction throughout 
Venice. The patriarch himself performed the funeral ceremonies, and 
the members of the academy supported his bier to the church, and 
thence to the academic hall, the walls of which were hung with en- 
graved copies of his works, which appeared so numerous that they 
seemed the labours of a whole race of artists, rather than of one man. 
The president of the academy delivered the oration, which excited in 


* Good, very good—but, it is in vain. 
t Pure and lovely spirit. 
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the minds of the assembly the deepest emotions. The only torch 
which burnt beside his bier, stood on that ancient bronze, which had 
for so many centuries received the votes of the patricians in the hall of 
the great council, and was deemed a suitable candelabra for the last 
offices paid to the latter glories of the Venetian state. 

At the conclusion of this ceremony, the remains of Canova were 
removed to Possagno, and so large was the assemblage of the inhabitants 
of the district who attended the last ceremonies, that the Prelate was 
necessitated to address them in the open air. All Italy mourned his 
death, and all Europe sympathised with her in the misfortune. Rome 
lost the last restorer of her modern greatness, and the patrons of sculp- 
ture almost despaired of beholding his equal. In such despair we are 
not prone to indulge, but are induced to look forward with steadfast 
hope, and we will add with ardent expectation, to the improving taste 
of our own countrymen, and the fostering protection of the wealthier 
classes of the community. 

It is our firm belief that liberal patronage will create genius, by 
furnishing the necessary incitements to perfection in all the Fine Arts ; 
and if some of our countrymen will learn to think that England is as 
suitable as Italy for the encouragement of the Arts, an important step 
will be attained towards a rivalship in them.* 





The statue of Washington is in marble, and we cannot do better 
than to present our readers with the description given of it by the 
Countess Albrizzi. 

“In this fine composition Canova has not only maintained the dig- 
nity of his subject, but (warmed by admiration of the amiable qualities 
of this illustrious man,) has also infused into this statue an expression 
of gentleness and benevolence which attempered his severer virtues. 

“ The hero is sitting with an air of noble simplicity on an elegant seat, 
raised on a double square base. Nothing can surpass the dignity of 
the attitude or the living air of meditation which it breathes; and the 
grandeur of the style, the force and freedom of the execution, the close 
and animated resemblance to the original, all conspire to place this 
statue in the highest rank of art. The fine tunic which he wears is 
seen only at the knee, being covered by an ample ornamented cuirass : 
above which is a magnificent mantle fastened by a clasp on the right 
shoulder, and flowing down behind in majestic folds. Beneath his 


* The above sketch of the life of Canova is abridged from a Biographical memoir 
by Count Cicognara, and from the writings of the Countess Albrizzi. 
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tight foot, which is extended forward, is a parazonium sheathed, and 
sceptre, signifying that the successful termination of the war, and the 
establishment of the laws had rendered them now useless. 

“* The hero is in the act of writing on a tablet held in his left hand, 
and resting on the thigh, which is slightly raised for its support. From 
the following words already inscribed on it, we learn the subject which 
occupies his mind : ‘ George Washington to the People of the United 
States, Friends and Fellow Citizens.’ In his right hand he holds 
the pen with a suspended air, as if anxiously meditating on the laws 
fitted to promote the happiness of his countrymen; a border of the 
mantle, raised to the tablet by the hand which supports it, gives a fine 
effect to this graceful and decorous action. In his noble countenance 
the sculptor has finely portrayed all his great and amiable qualities, 
inspiring the beholder with mingled sensations of affection and venera- 
tion. This statue is only in a slight degree larger than the life; his 
robust form corresponding with his active and vigorous mind. 

‘If to this great mana worthy cause was not wanting, or the means 
of acquiring the truest and most lasting glory, neither has he been less 
fortunate after death, when, by the genius of so sublime an artist, he 
appears again among his admiring countrymen in this dear and vener- 
able form ; not as a soldier, though not inferior to the greatest generals, 
but in his loftier and more benevolent character of the virtuous citizen 
and enlightened lawgiver.” 

This statue was executed for the United States, and forwarded to 
America in 1820. 





AN ESSAY ON THE NATURE AND APPLICATION 
OF STEAM. 


KNowLeDGE is power, says a great philosopher, whose name lives in 
his works, and adorns our national biography. The application of 
knowledge has realized the axiom, and proved its truth. Whatever 
agency can be used by man, to increase the effect of his exertions, in 
the promotion of any laudable object, must be the best of all knowledge 
that is applicable to our present state of existence. 

The nature and application of steam, as referable to human study 
and employment, embrace both knowledge and power—worthy of the 
most ardent pursuit, and of the most liberal national encouragement. 
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1. On the Nature of Steam. 


By the common acceptation of the word steam, we mean the moist 
vapour from liquid bodies, or such as contain juices expelled by the 
operation of heat—not sufficient for their combustion. . The principal 
properties of steam are materiality, elasticity, and compressibility. 

Its materiality is identified with the liquid from which it is produced : 
—-Steam being merely a change of state from liquefaction to fluidity. 
Its elasticity consists in the separation of the particles, and its com- 
pressibility is its capability of reduction in space. Steam, then, is 
only a separation of the particles of the original body,—from which it 
is produced,—by the action of heat ; and it is capable of being con- 
densed—into water, oil, inflammable spirits, or liquids composed of 
these—by the application of cold. Repulsion is the cause of steam: 
for the particles, being separated, become aériform, and consequently 
ascend from the liquid body into a thin vapour—mixing with the 
atmosphere. 

Ebullition must take place before steam can be produced from a 
liquid body, and attraction of the particles must be overcome. The 
measure of heat necessary, under ordinary circumstances, to effect the 
ebullition of water is 212° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. But Dr. 
Black discovered that 212 degrees was only the point of temperature? 
at which water was ready to become elastic, and that,—to convert it 
into elastic vapour,—it was necessary to combine an additional quantity 
of caloric or the cause of heat. That philosopher also discovered that 
—for converting ice into water,—it was not sufficient merely to raise 
it to a temperature inconsistent with the solid form:—and hence he 
concluded that water contained a quality or ingredient which he de- 
nominated latent or concealed heat. He discovered that a piece of 
ice, of the temperature of 32°, remained a considerable time in air of : 
the temperature of 50°, before it became melted; and, consequently, 
that it was absorbing heat from the air surrounding it. By comparing 
the time in which the temperature of ice was changed,—from 28° to 
32°—with the time of its complete liquefaction, he found the absorption 
of heat about 130 or 140 times as much as would raise the temperature 
one degree. 

To produce the repulsive power among the particles, necessary to 
their elasticity, not only their mutual attraction, byt also the pressure 
of the atmosphere of !5lbs. in the square inch must be overcome. 
Water will boil, however, in an exhausted receiver at as low a tem- 
perature as the heat of the human body. 
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When the pressure of the atmosphere is removed or lessened, less 
heat becomes necessary to produce ebullition, and, upon the same 
principle, the increase of atmospheric pressure renders necessary the 
increase of heat. . 

The temperature, necessary to produce ebullition, is dependent on 
situation, and also upon the distinction which chemists draw between 
volatile and fixed bodies, Less heat will be necessary on the summits 
of lofty mountains, where the atmospheric pressure is less than in 
valleys :—thus water at the top of Mont Blanc boils at 180°; in the 
plains of Quito, or at Gondar in Abyssinia, where the barometer stands 
at about 21 inches, water will boil at 195° highly rectified alcohol at 
160°, and vitriolic ether at 88° or 89°. Steam or vapour, therefore, is 
said to be “ an elastic fluid, whose elasticity balances the pressure of 
the atmosphere.” When the barometer stands at 30 inches water boils 
at the temperature of 212°, but if it stand so low as 28 inches it will 
boil at 2084. 

The differences of the volatility of liquors, are not with certainty 
measured by the difference of the temperature in which they boil, or 
are converted into permanently elastic vapour,—under the pressure of 
the atmosphere. The natural boiling point of a body, is that in which 
it may be converted into elastic vapour under no pressure, but in vacuo. 
The difference between the boiling points of liquids in the open air, i. e. 
under the pressure of the atmosphere, and their boiling points in vacuo 
is nearly the same in all liquids, viz. about 120° of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer. 

It is supposed, by some writers, that all vapours owe their elasticity 
to the cause of heat being elastic, and that the law of elasticity, with 
respect to density, is the same with that of fire: and, from the dis- 
coveries of Achard of Fontana and others, it appears that airs, or gases 
as they are called, have their elasticity nearly, if not exactly, propor- 
tional to their density. The discovery of Lord Cavendish of the com- 
position of water, and the more recent discoveries of Lavoisier con- 
cerning condensible gases, are peculiarly interesting on this point : 
for by the former we learn that the water, and its vapour, consists of 
air, from which the light and the greatest part of the fire have been 
separated, and by the latter that almost all the condensible gases, with 
which we are acquainted, consist either of airs, which have already 
lost much of their fire, (and perhaps light too) or of matter in which we 
have no evidence of fire or light being combined in this manner. 

It is said that nature seems to effect a certain law in the formation 
of gases from liquids, and that the quantity of heat necessary to ex- 
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pand liquids into gases, seems to be nearly in proportion to the specific 
gravities of the liquids. 

The elasticity corresponding to the temperature 260 deviates con- 
siderably from this law; and the deviation increases in the higher 
temperatures. There is yet perceived some approximation to this law, 
inasmuch as we find that 30 degrees of increase from any given point 
doubles the elasticity, and the bulk of watery vapour. 

Thus, 4° will increase the elasticity from 1 to li 
8 ‘ : : i te lto lt 
10 sai ce ne oe Teun ok Setorkd 
123—ti«tw 3 ; : ‘ ltoh 
18 ‘ . ‘ : : lto li 
22 : . “ ‘ . lto l4 
24 . ‘ . . . 1 to 12 
26 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 to 1 
In the lower temperatures, however, i. e. below 110, an increment of 
temperature does more than double the elasticity. 

The reason why aériform fluids are compressible is, that each par- 
ticle, under ordinary circumstances, has about two thousand times as 
much space to itself as when in a liquid state. 

The discoveries concerning latent heat have been interesting to 
science, in consequence of the advantages they have furnished for the 
counteraction of atmospheric pressure. It is calculated that about 
1000 degrees of heat disappear in converting water into steam; and 
that a pint of water in the form of steam will combine with six pints 
of cold water—traising the whole to a boiling heat. 

The force with which water at 32° seeks to expand into steam is 
about 1} oz. to the square inch, but water heated at 290° gives a force 
of 60 lbs. per inch. The following table shews the more rapid ten- 
dency of water to form steam, than to increase its own temperature. 

At 32° the force of steam is 13 0z. per inch, 
50 ‘ ‘ ‘ 23 oz. 
100—«« ’ . 13 oz. 
150.—t ; ‘ 4 lbs. 
180, , . 7% lbs. 
S18... » ‘ , 15 Ibs. 
250 = ‘ ‘ 30 Ibs. 
272 —=t« : ‘ 45 Ibs. 
290. ‘ , 60 Ibs. 
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II. The Application of Steam. 


The first feature which presents itself in relation to this division of 

the subject, is the Steam Engine :—that wonderful machine by which 
steam is generated, and rendered available to the purposes of man. 
‘It is, perhaps, the most valuable accessary to human power, as its 
use in manufactures has been one of the greatest contributions to 
commercial prosperity. By its application we have been enabled to 
increase the stores of merchandize, or to create goods on an emer- 
gency, so as to maintain our pre-eminence as a manufacturing nation, 
and to defeat the attempts at competition from other countries. Its 
application to purposes of navigation, has increased the facilities for 
transporting the productions of industry to other climes; and esta- 
blished such a speedy mode of communication between nations, as to 
be comparable to the offices of a mutual friend—conveying the sym- 
pathy and the intelligence of one country to another, and exciting a 
mutuality of sentiment, increasing with the reliance upon the regu- 
larity of its periodical visits. 

The still more recent application of steam to public railways, has 
been equivalent to shortening the distance between inland towns; and 
a more extensive use will so facilitate that kind of intercourse, as to 
become one of the greatest works of international improvement. It 
will have a tendency to concentrate the energies of the whole country 
—to increase the mutual obligation between places—to strengthen the 
friendship of men—and, by shortening the time in which business or 
pleasure can be achieved, it will be equivalent to the prolongation of 
life. 

In connection with political economy too it is worthy of considera- 
tion; as by it the number of animals used for travelling vehicles will 
be reduced, and thus there will be effected a considerable saving in 
the consumption of food—for their present support—which may be 
rendered available to the supply of human nature. Of course it has 
other advantages in this view. 

Steam has contributed, by its superhuman influence, to effect more 
than animated nature could perform, and that too with a concen- 
tration of power—a regularity of duration—and a saving of expense 
beyond all other means. 

In tracing the history of the steam engine, considerable doubt has 
been entertained as to the individual entitled to the fame of this noble 
invention. We, however, appear to be indebted to the Marquis of 
Worcester for the first hints upon the subject, who performed his 
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experiments in 1663, and in a work, called ‘‘ The Century of Inven- 
tions,” published in 1683, gives an outline of its capabilities. It does 
not, however, appear that he had a very distinct perception of the 
construction of an engine. 

To Captain Savery, about 1698, is ascribed the first adaptation of 
steam to purposes of practical utility. Savery’s engine was soon, how- 
ever, found to be defective, by reason of the atmospheric pressure not 
permitting it to be used so much.as 34 feet above the water intended 
to be raised, and its power of raising being limited to 90 feet. The 
consequence was, that to raise water above that distance other engines 
were required, at like distances from each other, according to the 
height required; and thus the expense rendered the application of his 
engine but a small auxiliary for the draining of mines—for which pur- 
pose it was principally intended. The failure of Savery’s engine 
excited the enterprise of Newcomen, a tradesman of Dartmouth, who 
constructed the atmospheric engine, and obtained a patent in 1707. 
After this, a boy, named Humphrey Potter, invented a mode of mak- 
ing the engine work its own valves; and Mr. Beighton, an engineer, 
improved upon this contrivance, by the introduction of an appendage 
called the plug-frame. 

But it was not until 1763, that the Master Spirit, whose name, in 
connection with this branch of science, transcends all others, com- 
menced his experiments on this important agent. James Watt, a 
native of Greenock, having been employed to repair the model of an 
atmospheric-engine belonging to the University of Glasgow, was led 
to the consideration of the great waste of steam in such machines. It 
occurred to him that the steam might be condensed, without cooling 
the cylinder, and he soon invented a separate vessel, called a con- 
denser, for that purpose. His experiments, which led to this discovery 
of the waste of steam by the atmospheric engine, are connected with 
the doctrine of latent heat, before alluded to. 

Before this discovery, atmospheric engines were the only ones in 
extensive use. 

It would exceed the limits of an essay of this description, to describe 
all the improvements which followed the first discovery of Watt. That 
ingenious man did not stop at the threshold of science, but proceeded 
with his discoveries and improvements in rapid succession, until the 
steam engine attained to such a degree of perfection, as to render the 
attempts at subsequent improvement comparatively insignificant, and 
sometimes futile. By his masterly contrivance the steam engine sup- 
plies its own fuel, and performs its work in so equable a manner as 
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seldom to require regulating; but if any thing occur to disturb its 
operations, it rings a bell to call forth the attention of the Engineer, or 
to warn the unskilful of approaching danger. An elegant writer, has 
remarked that it seems almost to be endowed with the intelligence of a 
living being. 

It has been said that this is a country distinguished beyond all 
others, for its vast productions of machinery: it may be added that the 
steam engine mainly contributes to that distinction. The abridgment 
of human labour is connected with the highest political advantages: by 
it we are enabled to preserve our rank in the scale of nations, to com- 
pete with Foreign markets, and to maintain a superiority in our manu- 
factures. The trading interests of this great country constitute its 
main strength, and its most powerful distinction. There are other 
nations more populous, and possessing greater extent of territory, but 
Britain transcends them all in her productive industry, and her active 
resources. 

Prejudice has contracted the minds of some people against the steam 
engine, from a supposition that it deprives artizans of employment. 
That its sudden application in a neighbourhood may, in some measure, 
affect human labour, in this way, may be conceded :—but the ill con- 
sequence is transient, and is soon countervailed, by the demand for 
merchandize increasing with the capability to supply. That it hasa 
tendency also to find employment for man, is evidenced by the fact of 
the population of the manufacturing and commercial towns of Man- 
chester, Glasgow, and Liverpool having increased on the average 123 
per cent. in the last thirty years ; and from the manufacturing popula- 
tion of the country, being double the number of those engaged on 
agriculture. ; 

Indifference to passing events, has been as remarkable, as have pre- 
judice and ignorance ; but it is to be accounted for by the heedless 
familiarity caused by observation of surrounding objects, without con- 
templating upon them. It is the province of the philosopher to esti- 
mate the improvements of arts, or the beauties of nature :—like a 
traveller journeying through a fertile country is delighted with a 
verdant landscape. Speaking of human nature in general—of com- 
munities inhabiting one spot—and of nations enjoying the advantages 
of civilization, and extending their commerce over the world; man- 
kind must be aroused from their diurnal employments, to exercise 
their contemplative faculties, before they can properly regard passing 
scenes. 

We perceive continual improvements going on, but become so 
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familiarized to them as scarcely to appreciate their utility, or to 
indulge a thought upon what would be our condition without them. 
The advancement of science,—the progress of the arts,—and the 
attainment of all that conduces to national prosperity and greatness, — 
have seldom been appreciated by the age which produced them; but 
left to a grateful posterity to cherish and applaud. And yet we 
always profess a reverential gratitude for the departed benefactors of 
our species, by whom science has been invoked to our advantage. We 
ate wonderfully impressed with favorable sentiments towards the illus- 
trious dead, when we giance at the retrospect of their deeds; and often 
think that, if we could reanimate their dust, we would bestow on 
them something more than empty praise. 

These remarks may be much qualified with reference to the present 
age, when we see genius fostered by national encouragement, and not 
left for the slender patronage of individuals to reward. Science will 
no longer be subject to persecution, nor literature be suffered to lan- 
guish in cold neglect. A Galileo will no longer labour under the 
horrors of the Inquisition; nor an Otway, a Chatterton, or a Milton, 
in our own country, be suffered to wander about the metropolis desti- 
tute of food, or to pine away his hours in gloom and wretchedness 
wearied of life. 


Steam Navigation. 


Although the first application of steam to the purposes of navi- 
gation is comparatively recent, yet the use of paddle-wheels to propel 
boats seems to have been known at an early period. We>gather from 
our researches on the subject, that paddle-wheels were used on some 
of the large rivers of Italy four centuries ago. The earliest attempt— 
that we know—of the use of steam for navigable purposes, was made 
by Jonathan Hulls, on the Ist of December, 1736. 

The steam engine had not then, however, attained to that high 
state of improvement which could render its application extensively 
useful in that way; it was not until 1781 that the Marquis De Jouf- 
froy constructed a steam-boat, on the Soane at Lyons, 140 feet long. 

James Rumsay, of Virginia, and John Fitch, of Philadelphia, in. 
1785, became competitors in the improvement of steam navigation. 

Patrick Miller, of Dulswinton in Dumfriesshire, applied the energies 
of his mind to increase the speed of steam-boats, and printed an ac- 
count of a triple vessel and wheels in 1787. 

The next name, connected with this branch of the subject, is that of 
Mr. Symington, who drew up a memorial on steam navigation; and 
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to him is attributed the merit of successfully applying the steam power 
to the propulsion of vessels. The want of enterprise in Scotland, at 
the time, is said to have prevented him from a repétition of his experi- 
ments on the Clyde in 1802. 

Mr. Fulton, of America, next appears in the character of an im- 
prover, who, having obtained from Symington an insight into his plan, 
established a steam-boat on the Hudson River in 1806 or 1807. 

It appears that steam vessels were first brought into use in Britain 
in 1812, and have been continued on the Frith of Clyde, maintaining 
an hourly intercourse with Glasgow and other places. 

There can be little doubt that it was the success of steam navi- 
gation at Glasgow, that excited enterprise in that respect in other 
parts; at the present time, almost all the navigable rivers in the United 
Kingdom are traversed by steam vessels. America—whose early 
adoption of every art that contributes to national advancement, excites 
the wonder of European nations—has in a manner rivalled her parent 
country in the use of steam navigation. 

Notwithstanding all the improvements of steam, great difficulty is 
yet felt in increasing the power of the engines to render the movements 
of the paddle-wheels more equable, and to prevent waste of force. The 
danger apprehended of high steam pressure, for such purposes, is the 
great cause of their disuse; or their economy and the lightness of their 
construction would otherwise have been a high recommendation. The 
consumption, and the consequent necessity for carrying a large supply 
of fuel, have been great hindrances to the use of steam propulsion on 
long voyages. It is, however, to be expected that—in the present 
state of science, so continuously advancing—some elastic force will 
soon be invented with less expense of heat. 

We shall then see this triumph of human ingenuity, applied for the 
general purposes of commerce; extending its mighty powers to all 
parts of the habitable globe; uniting nations by a bond of mutual 
and reciprocative interest; and, by the rapid diffusion of knowledge, 
dispelling national prejudices; accelerating the efforts of industry ; 
and multiplying the comforts of the human race. 


“ Nisi utile est quod facimus, stulta est gloria.”—Phed. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF PARIS AND THE LOUVRE IN 1830, 


On the 14th of August, 1830, a fortnight after the “glorious trois 
jours,” I arrived at Paris from Brussels, which city I left in an ap- 
parent tranquillity, that shortly afterwards proved but the silence 
preceding a political hurricane: I had, indeed, remarked whilst 
there the total absence of the least manifestation of feeling or 
sympathy regarding the revolution at Paris. No cockades were 
worn nor seen but those symbolical of the House of Orange; and 
not until my arrival at Valenciennes did I observe any general de- 
monstration of the French Revolution of 1830. Here, however, 
within the frontiers of ‘ la belle France,” every one mounted the tri- 
colour without the fear of giving umbrage to any, and on the flag-staff 
of the Hétel de Ville, the modern ensign of liberty—the “ drapeau 
tricolore "—waved over ‘‘ regenerated France ;” where also but a fort- 


night ago had floated the ‘‘ drapeau blanc” of the House of Bourbon. 

And as we neared Paris the effects of the Revolution more and 
more developed themselves in every place in numberless ways; oné 
of the most general signs was the erasure of the words “ Royale,” 


“ Duc,” &c. from houses, carriages, and diligences ; the destruction of 
the “‘ fleur-de-lis” on the arms of France; and, last of all, the ap- 
pearance of the National Guards, who as yet presented nothing ap- 
pertaining to the soldier but their belts and muskets. Never having 
used my dearest actions in the tented field, I was naturally ignorant 
of the effects of warlike operations, except such knowledge as I 
had gleaned of those doings in the thousand-and-one effusions of our 
modern Ceesars: when, therefore, I reached the entrance of Paris, and 
passing the Barriére Villette—a once handsome stone building of the 
Tusean order—I observed it a mass of ruins, blackened by fire, and 
battered nearly to pieces by shot, I began to reflect on my temerity in 
coming to this hot-bed of revolutions; and my anxiety was not at all 
decreased on getting more into the city. The streets presented extra- 
ordinary and animated scenes; the sun shone in unclouded splendour, 
it was what the French soldiers call “A sun of Austerlitz”—almost 
every house bore the marks of shot, and had suspended in front the 
revolutionary flag; crowds of human beings were hurrying to and fro, 
cabriolets dashed about in all directions, and amidst all this din 
and uproar, the noise of our postilion’s whip rose in reiterated 
cracks; and if, as was very frequent, we were stopped in our 
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progress, he uttered many a “ sacre,” which was re-echoed most 
heartily by the conducteur. The great cause of our hindrance was 
occasioned by the remains of the numerous barricades. However, 
after nearly overturning a cart, bolting direct into a shop, slashing, 
swearing, and continual professional cries of ‘‘ heigho up,” our vehicle 
arrived safe at the Messagerie, Rue Notre Dame des Victoires. Here, 
at least, I expected to be freed from any further annoyance and stop- 
page; but I was mistaken, for no sooner had the diligence stopped, than 
the windows and doors of the coupé were besieged and blocked up by 
a swarm of “ commissionaires,” as they please to term themselves, all 
endeavouring to make the greatest possible noise, and vociferating the 
names of their respective hotels, at the same time actually showering 
in cards upon me and my companions. At length recollecting that I 
had a card of recommendation from the Hétel d’Angleterre at Brussels 
to the Hétel Brighton, Rue Rivoli, I shouted out ‘“‘ Hétel Brighton !” 
and was answered by a repeated “‘ Oui, oui!” hurried into a fiacre, 
and almost in a twinkling I found myself at the hotel: and here, good 
reader, let me pause awhile, for I need rest, as my apartments are to 
be up the fifth story. ‘* Think of that, Master Brooke, to a man 
of my mettle !” 

In my “ Recollections,” the reader must not expect that I shall 
follow the systematic order and minutie of a ‘‘ thorough-going” Cice- 
rone; be assured I have not the slightest inclination to usurp the 
good offices of that worthy gentleman, Mr. Planta, whose “ Paris” 
can be purchased at so very cheap a rate; and wherein the “ birth, 
parentage, breadth, height, latitude, and longitude,” of persons, 
buildings, and places are noted down in scrupulous exactness. My 
aim will be rather to detail general impressions, according as they 
acted on my mind at such a crisis, freed as much as possible from pre- 
judice, partiality, and ill-nature, than to note down dry histories 
of particular persons and things. Well then, now I am up five 
stories in Rue Rivoli, and fortunately my windows overlook the palace 
and gardens of the 


TUILERIES. 


Here, indeed, was presented to my view a scene at once novel, and 
in the highest degree interesting and picturesque; immediately be- 
neath me is the garden, with its regular files of orange trees in boxes; 
and nearly, if not quite, judging by the eye, on a level with the roof 
of the houses rise the magnificent lofty trees, though disfigured a little 
by artificial trimming, a defect very common in France, but the dis- 
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agreeableness of which wears off. The terraces and walks were 
thronged by crowds of gay pedestrians of both sexes, and among 
them all shone conspicuously the brilliant uniforms of the National 
Guards. Every one wore a smiling face, some were promenad- 
ing, some sitting and instilling the ‘‘ honied words” of love into 
the ears of a listening ‘* demoiselle ;” others formed a group, one of 
whom was reading, and “‘ ever and anon” rose a peal of laughter, at 
as I supposed some lively witticism of the Figaro. Every one ap- 
peared perfectly happy, and as light-hearted and merry as if there had 
been no such thing as a revolution, and carnage; if as Charley Dix 
had but taken a quiet exit without the accompaniments of gun- 
powder, shot, and blood. Why, we English think more of the 
‘‘ three days” at Bristol after a period of two months, than the French 
did of their “‘ three days” after the expiration of one week only. But 
call you it insensibility or philosophy in the French? I'll leave the 
question at issue, as the lawyers say. But I digress from my 
tour; I had nearly forgotten that I was up five stories in the heavens, 
looking down into the Rue Rivoli and the gardens of the Tuileries.— 
Well then, to proceed, to the extreme left of the scene rose the majestic 
and massive pile of the palace, the centre dome of which was sur- 
mounted by the flag of liberty, in the language of sentiment, ‘‘ Up- 
rearing its lofty head far upwards in the clear blue sky.” My ex- 
treme right was bounded by the trees of the Champs Elysée, closing 
the scene in a perspective of green foliage. After contemplating this 
scene for some little time, and having refreshed myself, out I sallied to 
see the Lions of Paris; and the first thing I encountered on getting 
into the street, was an assemblage of 500 ‘“ gentilshommes de com- 
merce” walking in procession, singing the Marseillois, to attend the 
leyee of the new citizen king, all of course wearing the “ tricolour.” 
On looking at the Tuileries, on the garden side, there was not much 
damage visible, excepting a few panes of glass broken, and a pillar on 
the second tier nearly severed in two. 


«« When life-imparting Sol sunk behind the 
Western hills ; and sable Night had o’erspread the land,” 


I steered my course for that Sanhedrim, not only of a Frenchman’s, 
but a stranger's wishes, that far-famed, and, to many, too well-known 


PALAIS ROYAL. 


If ever the extremes of the vice and luxury of man were concentrated 
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in one spot on earth, they are to be found within the walls of this place. 
Combined with the noise and confusion of Babel, I entered by the 
Rue St. Honoré, under the galleries of the Théatre Frangais, and on 
the first view of it exclaimed, ‘‘ Zounds, this is fine.” It certainly 
is a most fascinating and enchanting spot, a sort of Vauxhall—if I 
might use such a curious comparison; the reason why it is superior must 
arise from its being an inhabited place, and therefore always affording 
an animated scene: and its being rich in Architecture, elegant in shops, 
and with gardens tastefully laid out. Its caffés dre full from morning 
till midnight, brilliantly lighted, and the lights are reflected from the 
walls of glass, literally so in the Caffés Perigord and Orléans. At this 
time too the Palais Royal was more than usually animated and gay. 
TheCitizen King was there; and under his windows was a band of Pa- 
risian youth chanting in glorious strains the “‘ Parisienne,” and the 
“¢ Marseilldis.” This serenade was kept up every evening for some 
weeks. Above were the splendid apartments of Louis Philippe, flushed 
in astream of gorgeous light from magnificent chandeliers, and foot- 
men in regal liveries flitted here and there attending on the monarch 
and his company at dinner. The courtyard was full, and with the 
singing, the cries of ‘‘ Vive le Roi! Vive la Charte,” mingled in the 
hum, and added to the enthusiasm and excitement, but what still more 
tended to enliven it was the corps of the National Guard, whose splen- 
did but neat uniforms, gave additional spirit to the whole. I have 
spoken above something about Babel, and assuredly if a description of 
confusion of words can convey the idea in modern times, the chaos of 
sounds which at this time greeted the stranger’s ear from morning to 
night in the Palais Royal, was not dissimilar. The cries of ‘‘ Le chant 
Parisien composé par Mons. Devaligire,” combined with occasional 
vociferations, singing and noise was quite tormenting. As to injury 
from fighting, there was not much visible, all that I saw were a few 
panes of glass drilled through with shot holes, especially the Caffé 
Orléans, corner of the Galerie Orléans. For a better description, or a 
more dramatic one, I beg to refer the reader to the Parisian volume “‘ Le 
Livre des Cent et un.” However, I cannot take leave of the Palais 
Royal, without putting to paper a few of the reflections which came 
to mind on being in the very spot where liberty dawned in 1789, was 
established during the Consulate, and completely prostrated during 
the Emperorship. During my residence in Paris, the Palais Royal 
was my constant resort every evening, to view “ Life in Paris,” 
in the Caffes; but previous to my taking my usual sip of coffee, I per- 
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ambulated the galleries, strolled in the walks, and lastly, generally 
found myself transtixed beside the Fountain, and contemplating the 
Pandemonium around me. Here, thought I, resided Philip Egalité, the 
Prince of profligates, and the very acmé of imbéciles ; here he fed and 
caroused with the very dregs of humanity of both sexes, and named 
himself Egalité, thinking to endear himself to them by his equality, 
and thus to mount the throne of his kinsman Louis XVI., for 
whose death he voted in the National Convention. Then I thought 
of Louis Philippe his son, the occupier of the Palais Royal, and 
possessor of that throne, which his regicide father failed in obtain- 
ing! As the career of the son hitherto has been different from 
that of the father, so it is to be hoped may also be his end. Then 
rose tg my ‘“‘ mind’s eye” the images of the energetic, and eloquent, 
but profligate Mirabeau ; and the compatriot of Robespierre, the furious 
Danton, champion of the mountain. Here in this place both of the 
above men declaimed against tyranny, and were the first to advocate 
equality and the glory of resplendent liberty; they were the first who 
opened the floodgates of revolutionary democracy, which Mirabeau 
vainly attempted to arrest, when with terrific celerity he found that 
under the mask of liberty every feeling of humanity was outraged, 
every minute ramification of the social system was threatened with 
extinction, and the bonds of union and confidence between man and 
man bid fair to be for ever annihilated. Death put a period to his 
actions, and snatching him from an ignominious end, saved him from 
the fury of a people, whose sanguinary passions he unfortunately had 
roused ; as it was, when his papers were discovered and disclosed to 
the revolutionists the humane efforts he had made on behalf of royalty, 
his perishable remains were exhumed, and scattered in the streets, 
his bust was expelled from the Pantheon, and with demoniac phrenzy 
and execration broken to pieces. Posterity looks on in silence, and 
decides that he was unjustly treated. Indeed such have been the 
scenes of revolutionary horrors, to which Paris has been the theatre, 
that the sight of almost every street leads the mind to a train of pain- 
ful reminiscences. 

Rue St. Honoré bore evidence of severe firing, especially at the 
corners of the several streets branching into it, Rue Richelieu, &c. 
From hence I strolled to the Louvre, which was but slightly injured, 
in the stone work at least. A great many panes of glass were broken, 
and at the outer extremity of the building towards the east, within the 
enclosure I found a crowd doing homage at the tombs of several 
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* heroes of July,” who were here buried as they fell, every one standing 
uncovered, and a guard of honour of the National Guard promenading 
the ground. Several remains and stumps of mutilated stone pillars 
had been fixed up, and covered over by scraps of paper, with effusions 
on the glory of dying for one’s country, the magnificence of liberty, 
and horrors of despotism. . Close at hand was a kind of covered truck, 
which had been used to carry several dead bodies, and on questioning 
the sentinel why it was left there, to create such disgust, he answered 
that it served to keep up the “ spirit of the people.” 


(To be continued. ) 





ON THE GENIUS OF BONINGTON AND HIS WORKS. 


In estimating the character of Bonington, a lucid and elaborate ex- 
position of it is necessary, by which we may arrive at a just conclusion. 
To accomplish this, the strength of his genius, his merits as a draughts- 
man, his power of invention and design, his colouring, and knowledge 
of chiaroscuro, must be taken in detail, and every portion of them 
impartially depicted, and clearly defined. We commence then as to 
the high quality of the genius of Bonington. 

The definition of what is genius, has always afforded a wide field 
for disputation; but the egregious folly and fallacious theory of many, 
who consider it as being a direct inspiration of power from nature, and 
that to excel in ‘art requires no method of study, much less of labour, 
—the eloquence and reasoning of Reynolds and Opie have sufficiently 
refuted. In defining what is the essential of genius, though it cannot 
be allowed that inspiration wholly forms the basis of its power; at the 
same time solely to attribute the unrivalled effects of its action to 
acquirement by courses of study would be equally far from the truth. 
Suffice it to say that geuius must be formed of a powerful amalgama- 
tion of innate strength and feeling, and a mind freely conscious to 
reflect that the accumulated powers of inspired intellect is valueless and 
weak, if not strengthened by laborious application. In the words of 
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Johnson, ‘‘ Genius is the power of application.” The more marked 
and powerful sign by which the genius of an artist is to be distinguish- 
ed, is his early predisposition to all that is pictorial, coupled with an 
undaunted perseverance and determination, to surmount, every diffi- 
culty. That such peculiarities distinguished Bonington long ere he 
left Nottingham for France we know; though there were no works of 
striking merit produced by him: the utmost of his efforts being con- 
fined to manufacturing miniature theatres, with the accompaniments 
of pasteboard figures, and now and then drawing a few old houses ; 
(the cause of this apparently trifling developement of his feelings we 
shall account for in our progress,) which however were marked even 
then by that sharpness and decision of touch and delicate feeling to 
be found in his more mature productions. Yet generally speaking the 
precocity of Bonington bears no comparison with the overwhelming 
aptitude and skill of Lawrence at the same age: his juvenile attempts 
were not to be distinguished from the common run of school boy draw- 
ings except by a very shrewd observer. But had there been at Not- 
tingham a collection of paintings of any excellence, and had his father 
painted any thing but the most wretched portraits, it is probable that 
even at this time, the genius of Bonington would have shown itself by 
some remarkable work; and it would not then have been left for a 
foreign nation to claim the honor of fostering his genius. The degrees 
and qualities of genius are of various kinds; the intellectual vigour of 
* some men cannot be opposed in its progress, even by the most cold 
and disheartening obstacles ; others although equally gifted, yet require 
that their inclinations should first experience the effect of some power- 
ful and exciting impulse. Thus it was with Bonington. The temper- 
ature of mind of the people of Nottingham, was not then sufficiently 
encouraging to the youthful Artist, and he lacked that_powerful incen- 
tive to emulation, which London or Paris affords. 

But in further considering the causes which obstructed the genius 
of Bonington, at an age when it is not unreasonable to expect brilliant 
specimens of its power, we are not surprised at the effect: for 
at a period of life when the childish foibles of the school-boy are gra- 
dually worn away by the more solid and observant manners of the man, 
when the dawning energies of the mind are beginning to feel the beau- 
ties of nature, of intellectual pleasure, and the sympathetic pulsations 
of friendship, Bonington received a check which threatened to annihi- 
late the freshness and vigour of his mind, and to give place to mis- 
anthropy and an obtuse morbidness of character. The respectability 
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of his family was daily losing ground with the inhabitants of Notting- 
ham; their subsistence was rapidly diminishing; and, as a natural 
consequence, friends decreased; when the conduct of his father rose 
to the climax which drove him and his family an exile to France. 
We cease now, however, to regret the then distressing alternative, 
when we reflect on the ultimate benefit derived by young Bonington 
and art, and we must account it as one of those mysterious effects of 
Providence by which ultimate good is produced by present evil. 

Every one must hence perceive that there were quite sufficient 
reasons why the genius of Bonington developed itself with such little 
effect at Nottingham, and we must look to his residence in France for 
the true developement of its powers and capabilities. 

In the life of Raphael it is recorded that a clandestine sight of the 
Capella Sistina first inspired him with visions of majesty and grandeur; 
that the gigantic genius of M. Angelo laid bare to his mind the capa- 
bilities of the art; and yet how little were his own works in com- 
parison. What the wonders of the Capella Sistina proved to Raphael, 
the accumulated treasures of the Louvre displayed to Bonington. In 
that magnificent gallery he beheld a vast assemblage of the finest 
works of many illustrious schools, the brilliant and unequalled pro- 
ductions of many a mighty genius. It was then that the soul of 
Bonington expanded to receive the impression of greatness,—that the 
long dormant energies of his mind were powerfully excited. 

In considering Bonington as a great genius, i. e. how far he was 
gifted with those pre-existing powers of mind, by which the vast 
superiority of one man is distinguished from another, we are warranted 
in claiming for him that high distinction, as exemplified by the celerity 
of his improvement when once he was placed in the right path. The 
quickness with which his mind became impressed with the glories of 
art, on beholding the concentrated greatness of all the illustrious 
schools of the Continent, is truly surprising. For experience has 
proved that all are ‘not geniuses who have visited and studied at the 
Louvre; by the fact, that out of the vast numbers of English painters 
who have laboured. in the Louvre singe 1815, Bonington and John 
Scarlett Davis are the only examples of considerable improvement. 

Considering Bonington amongst the assemblage of the “ gifted 
few,” the heavenly inspired beings of intellectual superiority, we must 
next consider him in a lower—yet hardly a less interesting or important 
—step; his genius as @ draughtsman. To draw is the practical 
materialism of inspiration; it is the process by which genius connects 
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itself with sublunary nature; by it only can be realized the unsub- 
stantial visions of the artist, the ‘‘ airy nothings,” both of its own 
. imagination and the creations of the ‘‘ phrenzied poet.”. Mediocrity 
| oftentimes excels genius in the correctness of its outline; but the artis- 
tical mind spurns from its judgment the “‘ coldly correct” without the 
life, and yearns for genius ‘‘ with all its imperfections,” so that its 
creations be inspired with the true ‘‘ Promethean heat.” 

The period has long passed since the world looked upon a great 
master of drawing. Fuseli just merged on the threshold of the genius 
of Michael Angelo; and Lawrence was but a dim and almost imper- 
ceptible reflection of the elegance and female loveliness of Raphael. 
It would be, then, straining an extreme point indeed were we to con- 
trast Bonington with any of the great masters of drawing; the dege- 
neracy of the age within the last thirty years, by reason of the ceaseless 
rapidity in the circulation of superficial knowledge, and the consequent 
vapid tone of mind engendered in society, fixes almost an insurmount- 
able barrier against the rise of the pure and refined taste in art; and 
there. are few men, however highly gifted in mind, who would consent to 
forego the fleeting, yet glittering support of present society ; to labour 
in secret and penury for the glory of Art. There are many like 
Lawrence in worldly feelings, if not in genius, but we have not yet 
had a second Barry in either. The blandishments of a luxurious and 
vitiated society fetter all men, and pervade the thatched hut of the 
peasant as well as the dwellings of the affluent. In considering, 
then, Bonington as a draughtsman, we must do so in relation to 
the existing state of society and general character of the Fine Arts; 
but the majority of his works consisting of landscapes, marine views, 
and architectural scenes, it becomes somewhat difficult to class him 
as a figure painter; we can therefore judge only by a few specimens. 
The first painting which he exhibited in this country, essentially a 
figure one, was ‘‘ Henry the Third, of France:” a picture of sterling 
merit, both in design and expression ; and in the line of ornamen- 
tal history, few paintings have equalled it in later years. . With- 
out partaking of the severity,of classical history, the drawing is 
vigorous and expressive, devoid of impudent carelessness or arrogant 
daring. ‘ Francis the First and his Sister” is an elegant composition, 
the position of Francis is thoughtful and easy, and the attitude of his 
sister is animated and expressive of the story: here again the eye is no 
where offended by gross incorrectness. And in his various designs 
from the novels of Scott, combining with a thorough perception of 
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character, they are all drawn with a vigour and power sufficient to 
conceal all incidental defects. In the ‘‘ Turk reposing” the difticulties 
of a recumbent position are overcome by a masterly power, and it is 
apparent to the observer that the cumbrous drapery is less adapted 
to conceal the form than that it is a necessary portion of the cha- 
racter. Deficient as must be acknowledged is the drawing of 
Bonington in purity and historical correctness, it is not, however, so 
far failing in truth as to be miscalculated in giving value and interest 
to his shipping and architectural scenes, wherein the dramatic power 
of his drawing enables him to introduce figures in a style bold, rich, 
and picturesque. Thus his two first subjects of marine views exhi- 
bited his superiority over his contemporaries in the same style; by 
which he at once rivetted the admiration of his countrymen. If his 
drawing was not at all times rigidly correct, yet we have no cause ever 
to lament the absence of vigour, decision, and expression; we are 
never disgusted with an impudent show of drawing, devoid of feeling . 
and expression: glaring faults predominating with too many of our 
annual exhibitors and annual designers, and with none more than with 
some of his most servile imitators. 

It is in the drawing of shipping and architectural scenes wherein 
the peculiar feeling of Bonington more particularly developes itself. 
The innate “ impelling fancy” which in his boyhood impressed his 
mind with the taste for delineating old buildings, expanded to a vigo- 
rous maturity as he progressed to manhood. As experience strength- 
ened his perceptive powers, the works of Canatelli and Guardi 
imparted additional character and beauty to his architectural works ; 
at the same time, he did not forget to glean knowledge of the most 
expansive breadth and beautiful chiaroscuro from the magical crea- - 
tigns of Turner, and the bold and broad water colour drawings of 
Girtin. 

Invention exceeds, if possible, the importance of drawing in the 
character of a genius; and though both are somewhat strengthened 
by acquirement, yet the former is less dependant on it than the latter. 
A facility of invention proclaims the powerful intellectuality of the 
mind, demonstrates the superiority of the painter and poet over the 
rest of mankind. It is the silent and potent spell by which the 
senses, feelings, and passions of man are roused into being and action; 
the inflexible and undeviating criterion by which true originality is 
always decided. It becomes evident then that it is a severe point by 
which to try the genius of a painter. 

As to the inventive powers of Bonington we can only judge by a 
VOL. I. D 
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few specimens; and as he was not essentially a figure painter, our cri- 
tical comparison must be the less severe. Landscape, shipping, and 
architectural scenes require not the same quality of inventive acumen 
as the composition of figures: in the first, nature supplies the objects ; 
in the second, imagination must summon into being the forms which 
are to develope the particular incident, with the accompaniments of 
action and feeling. Let us then take Bonington’s ‘“‘ Henry the Third” 
as his best specimen of invention with which the country is generally 
familiar. Henry the Third, of France, was a monarch whose imbe- 
cility arose not from the indulgence of particular passions which some- 
times renders useless the more elevated qualities of our nature; but 
was weak through a general prostration of the intellectual powers. 
In the invention and design of his picture, Bonington has pictured the 
idiotic monarch surrounded by his favorite companions— parrots and 
monkies; but is interrupted in his enjoyments by the entrance of a 
minister, whose vigorous and impassioned expression powerfully con- 
trasts with the other’s imbecility. The merit of a design must, of 
course, consist in its clear illustration of the point of time chosen, and 
expression of the various characters. The question which naturally 
suggests itself to the spectator on viewing the above picture of Boning- 
ton’s is, Does it convey to the mind a clear exposition of the character 
of Henry the Third? We think it does. For what can more power- 
fully illustrate imbecility of mind than that a monarch should be toy- 
ing with monkies and parrots, to the neglect of the weightier affairs of 
his empire? From the invention, the expression of this picture is our 
next consideration. Invention embodies forms, but it is expression 
which is to give those forms character and life. In the countenance 
- of Henry the Third, intellectual weakness is powerfully depicted, and 
his whole expression is not very far removed from the brutality of lgok 
of his apish companion; while his attitude and the vacant glare of 
the eyes with which he regards his minister complete a perfect design 
of degraded humanity in the person of a monarch. So perfect is the 
king’s countenance to our mind, that it bears all the characteristics of 
individuality. The whole picture, indeed, breathes the very essence of 
a great genius. 
(To be continued.) 
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ON ARREST FOR DEBT. 


It is to be hoped that the new Bill on Debtor and Creditor law, which 
is about to be introduced by ministers, will include a section for the 
abolition of the present law of arrest on mesne process. Is it not 
astonishing that a law so unjust in its principle, and so injurious in its 
practice, should have been so long suffered to disgrace the statute 
book of the first commercial nation in the world ?—that a country 
standing pre-eminent in many of its institutions, and, notwithstanding 
some defects in its polity, possessing immeasurable advantages over - 
other nations, should yet be subjected to such trammels upon her in- 
dustry? Such are the sentiments continually uttered by foreigners, 
who unwittingly speak of such doings as a national disgrace, and visit 
the odium on the people, who can permit such evils to exist, without 
an endeavour at correction. Such sweeping censure has not hitherto 
been fairly imputable to the people of England; and the candid phi- 
losopher who will look after the cause of existing abuses, will easily 
perceive that the millions have had but little influence in checking 
what their intelligence and sense of justice has frequently repudiated 
and condemned. 

The law of arrest, in its injurious character, may be classed with 
that disgusting mass of heterogeneous, absurdity, cruelty, and profli- 
gate shedding of blood, denominated ‘‘ The Criminal Code,” its effect 


for a time is alike injurious to the unhappy victim, whose energies and 


talents are lost to his family, and his country; as to him who is cut 
off from the face of society in the bloom of life. For a time the man 
who is enclosed within the prison walls may be considered as dead to 
the world: the time there consumed is a blank in his existence—a 
chasm in his life—which seldom can be repaired. Nor do the feelings 
of humanity plead less for the poor debtor than for the criminal, whose 
blood is to be barbarously sacrificed at the shrine of that thing mis- 
called ‘‘ Public Justice.” The struggling pangs of the latter on his 
exit from the world, are not perhaps greater than is the bleeding 
anguish of the man deprived of his liberty by civil process, (as often- 
times is the case from an unjust cause), when he casts a retrospective 
glance at the condition of his home and his children, rendered desti- 
tute and wretched by his absence. The flickerings of hope but add to 
the grievous condition of such a man, whilst on the other hand the 
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consciousness of guilt to the criminal has destroyed many of the gene- 
rous impulses of his nature; crime having blunted the feelings, and 
almost obliterated all regard for his friends, his family, or his country. 

The arguments used by the advocates for arrests on mesne process 
are,—that the maintenance of public credit requires protection to be 
afforded against fraud, improvidence, and false enterprise, and that 
the effect of the abolition of the present law, would be so to limit com- 
mercial transactions, and destroy the confidence of responsible people 
in their security, that the trade of the country would ultimately dwin- 
dle into a close monopoly ;—that no man would be able to obtain 
credit who really wanted it, except on terms so ruinous that he could 
not, if honest, attempt to grapple with them, whilst the capitalist, from 
his known responsibility, would be enabled to depress the manufacturer 
at his pleasure, and to limit or extend his transactions in proportion to 
the length of his purse, and greatly to the prejudice of the public or the 
generality of consumers. But the persons who adopt those opinions 
are caught by the speciousness of the doctrine, and are for the most 
part either very superficial observers of human nature, or are so blinded 
by prejudice as not to permit the light of reason to penetrate their 
minds. 

Public credit requires no protective laws. It should depend on 
public opinion :—it is the health of the body politic, and needs no 
quackery of legislation for its support :—it is sound and wholesome, 
in proportion to the purity of its atmosphere :—and as described in the 
chaste allegory of Addison, is a beautiful virgin, seated on a throne of 
gold, anxious, timorous, delicate, troubled with vapours, and who 
changes colour, and starts at every thing she hears. She fades with 
a breath, and revives into bloom and vigour, at every rumour; but 
she never dies, while the country of which she is a resident continues 
to trade, and preserves honourable maritime relations by sound and 
liberal policy and prudent enterprise. 

Fraud can be prevented only by the influence of education on the 
moral condition and habits of mankind: for education should teach 
man to disdain all expedients of living at the expense of his reputation, 
to despise crime for its own sake,—never to plead circumstances as an 
apology for its commission,—and rather to die in struggling, by all 
honourable means, with adversity, than to risk incurring the chances of 
disgrace and ignominy for the hope of affluence. It should also beget 
emulation, and an ardent persevering spirit resolved valiantly to resist 
the malice of fortune, and not to be cast down by difficulties. Educa- 
tion on a national and extensive system would effect all this, and then 
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it would be seen that the conduct of any man actuated by such feelings 
would not be wanting in enterprise, and that the restraint imposed by 
his own caution would prevent him from contracting obligations, with- 
out a fair prospect of answering them. But it may be said that the con- 
dition of mankind does not approximate to such perfection of character. 
True it does not; but will man’s condition ever be improved by his 
degradation ? 

It may be urged that a remedy should first be suggested for present 
evils, before the corrective influence of a probationary course of 
improvement is attempted. Such a remark may be just, though it 
does not appear to be practically accurate: for the application of 
remedies should be to remove the causes not the effects of bad mea- 
sures: and any other plan of treatment would be similar to that of 
an unskilful physician, who should seek to remove the symptoms of 
disease, without tracing their source. If, however, the evils of fraud, 
improvidence and false enterprise require strong present remedies to 
existing effects, or to afford present protection,—let the experiment be 
tried with a vigorous hand :—a halting, half measured pace, would be 
more destructive to society than doing nothing. Strengthen the appli- 
cation of your Criminal Code with reference to fraud, make the laws 
more certain and less severe, but do not confound misfortune with 
crime, nor make the unhappy debtor the victim of the rapacious and 
vindictive creditor. Legislation should be founded on salutary princi- 
ples, not dictated by the feelings of parties. It is a regard for individual 
interests, so called, that has been the bane to legislation: it is to be 
expected that the antidote is now at hand, in the growing intelligence 
of the people, whose opinions are become the more valuable, as they 
are dictated by personal experience, and result from their own solid 
reflections, rather than directed by the influence of political empirics, 
or the sway of pandering popular demagogues. The mind must be 
well informed to be enabled to judge accurately :—the shallow under- 
standing of a matter tends but to unsettle the mental operations. In- 
stances might be multiplied on instances, and the experience of yester- 
day accumulated with that of to day, and the morrow will bring no 
more wisdom; unless the mind avail itself of all its resources, and 
reflection afford its aid to the lessons produced by occurrences. The 
great art of mental exercise consists in generalization, or the applica- 
tion of principles to facts; and when that is accomplished, we may feel 
assured that the humblest artizan, in this great metropolis, who can 
read and think, and possesses all his faculties in their healthful state, 
will be as competent to judge of what concerns human happiness or 
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misery, as the most accomplished statesman. His taste may not be 
so refined, upon some subjects, as that of the man who has dipped into 
the lore of classical literature; but his judgment will, in the main, be 
quite as sound without the effort of so much operose expression. The 
latter remark is produced in consequence of the contempt which some 
misguided persons affect towards those in a more humble walk of life, 
who although they have not possessed equal advantages with them- 
selves,—with respect to early education—have acquired more practical 
wisdom. 

But it should be observed that national prejudices are inculcated 
and fostered by the possessors of wealth ; the notion descends from age 
to age, that property and rank require exclusive and partial protection. 
A more preposterous—more infamous assertion was never made, Do 
not all men equally require the protection of the laws ?—are not the 
wants of the poor as much entitled to regard as the possessions of the 
rich ?— Wherefore are riches, titles, and the influence of patronage 
tolerated, but from a supposed apprehension of their reciprocative 
good, and of their beneficial use in the aggregate of society. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that mankind at large would consent to endure 
privation, and the. wretchedness devolving upon their humble station, 
if they did not consider that there must be a supremacy of such things 
as riches and titles ; and that if the affairs of the world were to revert 
to their first elements the human race could not long remain equal. 
But those gifted individuals who reason for a continuance ‘of the 
present state of things, who are alarmed lest their tender interests 
should be affected by a change,—who talk of public credit as though 
it were their own freehold, and not to be inherited by the mass of the 
community,—forget that they are putting weapons into the hands of 
their humbler brethren and furnishing arguments for the- summary 
abolition of present evils without regard to remote consequences. The 
good sense of mankind, however, soon disposes of the question, by 
entertaining a due regard for the general weal, and a desire to pro- 
mote the mental rather than the physical superiority to enforce their 
opinions. 

The law of arrest is bad in principle: it presupposes a cause of 
action to exist, when there may be none; and it requires from the 
injured person, who is deprived of his liberty by such means, pledges 
or bail to answer to a claim which may never be substantiated by 
evidence at a trial, or even proceeded with in the stages of a cause 
after bail is perfected. Imagine the situation of a man possessed of 
an extensive commercial business, taken from the Public Exchange at 
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noon day just at the time of concluding an important transaction— 
who has bills to pay—money to provide—insurances to effect—ships 
to clear for foreign ports—correspondence to make up—clerks, ware- 
housemen, and a host of dependants like component parts of a vast 
machine—whose credit, to use the cant expression of the day, has been 
blown. upon by some prating Will Honeycomb of the city, in an indis- 
creet exposé or misstatement. What are the consequences to such a 
man, and all who have transactions depending with him? They are 
ruinous :—the evil to him is past remedy, and though the cause of 
action should afterwards be proved to have been unjust, he might 
never be able to repair the injury his credit has suffered. It may be 
said that this is an extreme case and such a one as seldom happens. 
If it be so, the merit is not to the existing law, but to the forbearance 
of the plaintiff, who prefers resorting to serviceable process, as the 
better means; or, as is oftentimes:the case, to the advice of respectable 
attornies, who, for the most part, discountenance bailable process, 
because they consider its principle unjust, and they do not like to be 
in contact with sheriff’s officers and the lower minions of the law. It 
frequently happens that a bailable writ produces, on behalf of the 
defendant, the aid of a low tricking attorney, who neglects to afford 
honest advice to his client, but rather fosters his inveteracy towards the 
plaintiff. The plaintiff soon discovers his injudicious conduct; and 
the defendant uses the money, which should have gone towards the 
settlement of the action, in defending it, or he lives in prison upon the 
property of his creditors. It sometimes happens that the plaintiff's 
attorney refuses to listen to terms of settlement unless his costs are 
paid down, and even then objects to give time unless security be fur- 
nished for the debt; and those who go to law to gain experience of 
life, and resort to their attorney for advice, in matters which bear better 
reference to their own judgment, find, when too late, that they have 
done wrong in arming him with so much power as the dictation of 
terms of arrangement. Every man should judge for himself on such 
occasions ; but the mystery of the law steps in, and says cupidity is 
wisdom,—that prudence dictates cruelty and a regard for self-interest, 
so called, at the expense of suffering humanity,—and that it requires 
five years of legal probation, and the expenditure of as many hundred 
pounds in the shape of premium and stamp duty, to enable a man to 
exercise his common sense upon the common affairs of life. 

If such instances as we have been speaking of be rare in the 
higher grades of the commercial world, they are, alas! too common 
in the middle walks, where men are suffered to prey upon each other, 
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and to use the vilest instruments of oppression to gratify the worst 
feelings of their nature. It is notorious that a few months ago a 
common swindler, by the agency of a nominal plaintiff, without local 
habitation, arrested two gentlemen for a fictitious debt of £2000, and 
compelled them to remain in custody until they could find bail. 
The object was to prevent the attendance of those gentlemen, on a 
particular evening, at a place: where a discussion was to be brought 
forward by them in reference to the conduct of the swindler, with a 
view to his expulsion from a respectable association, of which he had 
fraudulently become a member. But a few months ago, a surgeon, a 
man of high character and integrity, was arrested, at the suit of an 
attorney, for a fictirious claim, and without a bill of costs having been 
delivered for taxation, the man of law alleging that the claim was not 
of a taxable nature. The surgeon was taken to prison, and the writ 
being returnable, he was compelled to await the process of justifying 
bail ere he could procure his liberation. The bail did ‘justify and the 
defendant was liberated, but the plaintiff never went on with the 
action ; and yet the liability of the bail continues for twelve months, 
and no exoneretur can be entered sooner on their behalf, unless in the 
mean time a judgment of non pros be signed, for want of a declara- 
tion. The motive influencing the plaintiff, in the latter case, was a 
desire to force the defendant to pay an unjust demand, rather than 
incur the disgrace of imprisonment. Or-he may have supposed that 
the defendant had qualms as to placing himself under obligation to 
persons to become bail for him. 

In the case of the two gentlemen first alluded to, the amount of the 
required bail was in itself a barrier to liberty. The repugnance of 
persons to become bail for their most esteemed friends is not very 
astonishing; and the defendant who asks the favor has oftentimes— 
in addition to combating the idea of risk—to overcome the prejudices 
of wives, when persons solicited to become bail are so weak as to place 

« their sole reliance on the counsels of women, with reference to the 
obligations which the law of arrest in its hardship imposes upon the 
benevolent considerations of society. Had the defendants, in both 
cases alluded to, not had friends, they must have lain in prison, or 
paid the unjust claim demanded of them. 

In many other cases, persons who have been arrested are compelled 
to resort to the Insolvent Debtors’ Act for relief; whilst in others, it 
is by no means uncommon for people to avail themselves of the law 
of arrest, at the suit of a fictitious plaintiff, in order to get rid of their 
difficulties. It may appear somewhat strange that an oppressive law 
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should be resorted to by persons in bad circumstances, and made the 
instrument of their emancipation. But experience has proved the 
fact; and it is now an ascertained axiom in the annals of jurispru- 
dence, that the rigour of the law destroys its efficacy; the multipli- 
cation of instances creating a familiarity with punishment and remov- 
ing terror. If defendants under arrest have not friends to become 
sureties for them, they not unfrequently buy bail, at so much per cent. 
on the amount of the debt, and thus are guilty of subornation of per- 
jury. But it is unnecessary to instance all the workings of this vile 
system. Let any one desirous of ascertaining a multiplicity of facts 
on the subject visit the debtors’ gaol for London and Middlesex; or 
let him resort to the Insolvent Debtors’ Court on one of its hearing 
days. There he will see vice and misfortune seated side by side, and 
the triumph of profligacy over wretchedness. He will hear the ad- 
ventures of a horse racer and a spendthrift in the disclosed career of 
some youthful profligate, scarcely advanced beyond the age of 
puberty, who has destroyed the hopes of an affectionate father, blasted 
his own reputation and prospects, and ruined many an honest trades- 
man. He will hear in the next case details of bitter lamentation and 
woe, in the tale of some unfortunate shop-keeper, whose only fault 
was his misfortune, or an error produced by a solicitude to advance 
too rapidly the welfare of his family in tradmg beyond his capital. 

The demoralizing effect of the law of arrest is ascertained to a pro- 
verb, and is a crying grievance to human nature. It is computed that 
nearly 30,000 persons are arrested for debt annually in and about the 
metropolis, and it may be affirmed from experience that not one man 
in ten thousand comes out of the prison-house uncontaminated: for 
while there, the sacred duties of religion, and the obligations from 
man to man in civilized society are scorned to his face; and if he had 
formed the resolution to maintain good principles, he has been a 
marked character among libertines, and so chafed by their ridicule 
that he has learned to renounce good conduct during his incarceration, 
and never afterwards had the courage to resume it. It must also be 
borne in mind that many of the persons immured within a prison con- 
sider themselves as the victims of a bad law; and regard not merely 
their creditors who have placed them there, but all mankind in hap- 
pier circumstances than themselves, with hatred and envy: the bad 
passions then dictate to the heart, without necessity for the influence 
of baneful example to accomplish their last state of degradation. 

Can the confidence of responsible people be sustained by such 
means? Are people more disposed to give credit to the next applicant 
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without making vigilant enquiries? What is to be said of the sus- 
picion inculcated upon the public mind, to the destruction of credit, by 
the law of arrest, when aware that thousands of insolvents are dis- 
charged from prison every year with more accomplished: power to 
commit fraud ? 

The legitimate trade of the country would not be injured by the 
abolition of the present law of arrest. Extensive transactions would, 
as they ought to be, limited to wealth, but character would also have 
its share in commercial enterprise; and when mankind should be 
placed in a situation to consider the state which character might pos- 
sess in life,—to an extent far greater than wealth,—there would, in an 
improved state of social existence, be the most powerful incentives for 
its maintenance unimpaired. There would be no more danger of 
monopoly then than at present, for where competition exists among 
wealthy persons, there must also be some who are emulous to advance 
their fortunes ; and the very desire that would be so manifested would 
create a confidence in their industry, equal, if not superior to capital. 
Credit then would be sustained by character, and monopoly be destroyed 
by competition; and mankind would more easily detect fraudulent 
intentions, as they would depend on their own circumspection, ex- 
perience, and caution. This is a reasonable conclusion, since it is 
evident that people when they part with their property in the way of 
trade, do not contemplate the probability of legal interference being at 
any time necessary, Indiscriminate credit ought to be destroyed, as it 
affords a temptation to wavering principles, but honesty of intention 
should always be respected under misfortune, and it is disgraceful to 
visit it with punishment. Besides which, it should be borne in mind 
that the law, even under the present system, is. not professed to be 
revengeful; it is not punishment but cure that is the avowed object ; 
would not prevention be better than either? since experience shews that 
the first desire of the tradesman is to sustain himself in the confidence 
of those who have given him credit, such being the state of mind likely 
to ground further expectations, and that it is not until he has been 
familiarized to disappointment, and his feelings have been frittered 
away by a different association of ideas, caused by despair and evil 
communications, that he becomes so abandoned as to disregard the 
good opinion of his creditors. It is not easy to suppose that a man 
would renounce good for evil in his transactions with his fellow men, 
while he felt that he had a stake in society, for that feeling would 
superinduce a motive for good, which no accident short of aberration of 
reason could destroy. 
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It would not be difficult to suggest a remedy for the present defec- 
tive state of our debtor and creditor law. We think that the applica- 
tion of a law of sequestration, under proper regulations, would operate 
usefully as the first step; or bail might be taken for the effects of a 
debtor, instead of his person, leaving him at liberty to turn his assets 
to the best account. The law of arrest, however, might still be ren- 
dered applicable to cases wherein satisfactory evidence can be adduced 
of the debtor’s intention clandestinely to leave the country, and a 
judge’s order can be obtained to authorize the caption. But it is not 
our purpose, in this paper, to enter into the details of a remedy, which 
doubtless have already been well matured in the minds of some per- 
sons connected with the administration. We shall, however, in all 
probability, resume the subject in a future number, when the plans of 
government are more clearly manifested. 





ARTISTS AND DEALERS. 


In the history of the rise and progress of British art, the name of 
Alderman Boydell will always be honorably conspicuous. He was a 
nonpareil amongst dealers and publishers, and we have not yet “‘ looked 
upon his like.” If we contrast him with the dealers of the present 
day, what a woful change. Boydell was generous and discriminating ; 
our present publishers and dealers pompous and skin-flints; decked 
out with cambric pocket handkerchiefs scented with all the essences 
of the East. 

Co-existent with the increase of painters to more than treble their 
former amount, the feelings and principles of society have also under- 
gone a revolution. A light and superficial intelligence only exists, a 
glossary merely of refinement and taste, and its appetite is of a vitiated 
and baneful tendency; to feed which, dealers and publishers have 
increased in the same ratio, and established themselves as the essential 
communicants. in the intercourse between collectors and artists; and 
in the end, as may be imagined, both of the latter class are made 
dupes. It would be the extreme of fastidiousness and caprice to 
quarrel with the general character of dealers, did they but always 
conduct their dealings with probity. Dealers, now-a-days, are called 
by painters fiends—a species of Mephistophiles—because of their 
insensibility to every feeling of honor, kindness, or shame. A desire 
only for prey actuates them, and to gain it they care not what feelings 
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they outrage. Witness the following. Soon as the report of Liver- 
seege’s death reached London, and ere his mortal remains were cold 
on his bed of death, dealers and publishers (liken to the keen-scented 
and blood-thirsty vulture) flocked to Manchester to prey.on the 
remains of his greatness. Disregardful of the feelings of the relatives 
and friends of so estimable a being, they pursued their mercenary 
gluttonness with stoical apathy and hard-heartedness. 

No class of speculators in money matters gain so high and heavy 
interest for their outlay as dealers. For instance,—when a dealer 
(especially in water colour drawings) purchases a drawing for 5, 10, 
20, or 30 guineas, he always adds 5 to 20 guineas to the price that he 
charges to a collector. Did, however, their unbounded and exor- 
bitant avarice and cupidity proceed no further, murmurs perhaps 
might be unjust, considering how matters are in this life; but the 
mischief is, by this feeling of relentless avidity for gain they are in- 
cited to a line of conduct oftentimes deeply distressing to the pros- 
perity of an individual artist. The method complained of is this; if a 
dealer is in the habit of purchasing an artist’s drawings, and can find 
a ready sale among collectors, he immediately informs the painter that 
he shall expect him to dispose of his drawings to no other person or 
dealer but himself. To some men this would be welcomed with plea- 
sure; but there are others who can never brook control, and whose 
high and independent feeling would scorn such truckling: woe betide 
the unhappy wight. If, perchance, after any painter has received 
the above intimatiou of exclusive sale, he should presume to trans- 
gress it, by privately disposing of his drawings to gentlemen collectors 
personally, the instant that the dealer discovers it (for to conceal 
it would be impossible), fired with the loss of his anticipated commis- 
sion and interest, and especially if the painter perseveres in his inde- 
pendence, he (the dealer) at once sets himself to work secretly and 
openly to ruin the artist. Secretly he publishes rumours of the 
painter's defects; openly he rails at him at the exhibitions, ‘‘ where 
painters most do congregate:” until the poor devil can only escape 
starvation by again putting himself in the power of the fiend. The 
reader may exclaim, Can this be true? Can gentlemen collectors 
and men of taste permit themselves to be influenced to such an extent 
by mere dealers? Yes, reader, it is all true ; 


« "Tis pity, ’tis true.” 


You must bear in mind that collectors ‘* are but men,” and as “ easily 
led by the nose as asses are.” Again the reader may exclaim, Is it 
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possible there are artists too who allow themselves thus to be domi- 
neered over, and make no efforts to become independent? Yes, reader, 
all these things are indeed possible. Many collectors, not having 
time, inclination, or perhaps sufficient perception, cannot see beauties 
in a drawing but through the medium of another’s senses; for how 
many men are there who would pause at a bargain, if it were not for 
some ‘‘ damned good-natured friend?” As to painters being inde- . 
pendent, Heaven save the mark! As a class, they are most apa- 
thetical, careless, and irregular; apathetical to the interests and 
honor of the Fine Arts, careless and irregular to their own and all 
worldly matters, excepting to the exhibitions; to that assemblage of 
frames, paint, and canvass, they are indeed somewhat alive, they 
‘‘ scent” the air of an exhibition with all the keenness and avidity of 
a bloodhound. Asa class again, they are the most poverty-stricken 
beings existing. How can it be expected then that they should be 
independent; when they have no ambition to court the attention and 
respect of gentlemen, who wish them well, and of such as purchase 
their works. A painter cares very little from whom he receives his 
money, collector or dealer, gentleman or rogue, it is all one to him 
so that he finds wherewithal to live, and doesn’t run in debt with his 
colourman. Independent indeed; they are so in one respect, and 
helpless in another. 
But as there is no rule without an exception, so among painters all 
are not poor. There are several painters, both in oil and water 
colours, who enjoy a handsome independence, by private practice of 
teaching, finding at the same time a medium for the sale of their works, 
Against this fortunate and happy class the enmity of the dealers is 
directed with an unceasing and relentless spirit, more particularly 
against the younger painters. And while ‘‘ chewing the cud of bitter 
regret,” that they cannot supplant the hated set in the favor of their 
established friends and admirers, their attention is for ever on the 
watch for every new collector or man of taste who displays a feeling 
for amassing a portfolio of drawings, to sow in him the seeds of pre- 
judice. As an illustration of our remarks, the following is a fact 
which powerfully shews the strength of an insidious and artful mind 
over a generous and feeling one. Not very many months ago, a gen- 
tleman of cultivated mind and refined taste became possessed of an 
ample fortune, and finding thus the means in his power, began to 
form a collection of paintings, and particularly one of water colour 
drawings. But, being aware of the general character of the dealers, 
and their cruel behaviour towards painters, he generously and feel- 
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ingly determined to seek of himself and be guided by his own taste 
and observation, and purchase every new painting from the artist him- 
self. This noble conduct dreadfully annoyed the enemy ; it scattered 
confusion among them; they were completely taken aback. Thus 
for a brief peried villainy succumbed to nobleness; till the Satan 
of the infernal host, scorned to be any longer considered as con- 
quered, boldly determined by a coup de main to make the assault; 
and the progress and effect we are now to develope. The above gen~ 
tleman, after having formed the nucleus of a collection, and while 
one evening was occupied in the intellectual enjoyment of contem- 
plating his treasures, .a well-known and first-rate dealer (the Satan of 
the fiendish tribe) entered his apartments. (As principles not indi- 
viduals is our subject, no names need be mentioned; thus C. will 
answer for collector, and D. for dealer.) The dealer without any un- 
necessary circumlocution for his abrupt’ intrusion, at once commenced 
his business by saying, ‘‘ Sir, hearing that you were just commencing 
to form a collection, and admiring so enviable a character, I have ~ 
taken the liberty of calling, to shew—” ‘ Your name?” cried the 
astonished collector, thus suddenly besieged, ‘‘ your name, sir; I have 
not the pleasure of knowing you?” Here the dealer gave his name, 
and the collector shuddered; and the dealer trembled for his antici- 
pated profits. ‘‘ Sir,” said the collector, “‘ you must have known that 
I am a person who has determined never to have any transactions 
with dealers. I wish for the gratification of purchasing and selecting 
for myself.” D. “I a dealer, sir!” cried he, with well dissembled 
indignity, “I scorn the name; how am I a dealer more than your- 
self?” C. “How!” D. “ Aye, how? you purchase drawings, and 
I do the same: are we not then on the same footing?” C. “ But; 
sir—” D. “ My dear sir, it is a distinction without a difference; not- 
withstanding, I have taken the liberty of bringing with me a portfolio 
full of the choicest gems.” C. ‘* No, thank you, not now, not now.” 
But his efforts were unavailing; the fiend had found a footing, and 
by heaven or earth he would not easily forego it. D. “‘ There is no 
trouble, sir, my servant is here with it.” Out he popped, and soon 
returned with his tempting and precious bait. And as the excited 
collector with evident delight viewed every drawigg, his senses were 
soon lost as to his noble and generous resolve. An effect not to be 
wondered at, when we consider how absent is the sensation which either 
a beautiful picture or an exquisite piece of music causes in a feeling 
and imaginative mind. The dealer, with secret exultation, observed 
the changing countenance of his victim. He asked and obtained leave 
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to look through the collector’s portfolio, and as no doubt many of the 
latter’s were really inferior to the dealer’s, he lost no opportunity of 
prejudicing the gentleman against them; and wound up his arguments 
by saying, ‘ As it is a pity you should have such inferior ones, if you 
have no objection, sir, I’ll exchange some of mine for them, by your 
merely paying the difference.” The collector clearly perceiving the 
comparison consented ; and the dealer by the mere exchange of draw- 
ings pocketted nearly forty guineas. This, perhaps, may be consi- 
dered a fiction. It is no such thing. : 

Dealers not being very merciful to painters, are not a whit more 
so to their own brethren. The dealer referred to, hearing that a 
gentleman was about purchasing a Bonington from another dealer, 
and having one himself, persuaded the intended purchaser not to buy 
it, by telling him it was not an original: and prevailed on the col- 
lector to purchase his Bonington. Upon this, the rejected dealer 
called upon the other, and upbraided him for his villany. ‘‘ Phoo! 
pshaw!” replied he, with coolness, ‘ nonsense! every man has the 
right to do the best for himself; has he not? I have a family—they 
must live. Do you suppose I am to forget my own interest to ‘ put 
money in thy purse?’ Stuff! nonsense! I know I said your Boning- 
ton was a copy; but do you think me such a fool, however, as to say 
so before a third person? No, no. Why, you know you can do the 
same to somebody else.” A most honest advice truly! 

In a future article we shall disclose some of the tricks of dealers at 
the old water colour exhibitions. 


(To be continued.) 





ENGLISH ARCHITECTS. 


( Continued. ) 


WHATEVER poetical reveries Inigo Jones might have been indulged in 
regarding Stone Henge, or, as he calls it, Stone Heng, he went to 
work in a prudent and prosaic way. He pitched his tent on the spot, 
cleared the ground within and without the circle, dug about the stand- 
ing stones, and examined those which had fallen, scrutinizing them 
block by block, took their dimensions, calculated their weight, com- 
pared them with the stone found in the neighbourhood, then laying 
the whole down to a scale, both ground-plan and elevation, proceeded 
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to. apply the principles of architecture to the colossal reliques.* . Com+ 
pared with this geometrical examination, the description. given. by 
Camden is mere groping, and when the two accounts came. to be 
criticised, for the sake of confounding Inigo, he was discovered to be 
the architect and the other the poet. Suffice it to say, that Jones saw 
in Stonehenge the visible remains of a magnificent Roman temple, of 
the Tuscan order, but for his proofs of this we must refer our readers 
for his reasons, as detailed by Mr. Cunningham, because they do not 
seem to belong to our life of Jones as an architect of this period, 
and because they would include more antiquarian than architectural 
discussion.+ 
In 1623, Jones returned to his more legitimate studies, and it is 
said by some, was employed in building at Old Somerset House, where 
a chapel was to be fitted up for the Infanta, the intended bride of the 
Prince. Sir H. Bourchier, in a letter to Alep Usher, dated July 14, 
1623, says, ‘‘ The new chapel for the Infanta goes on in building.” 
There was another chapel erected for her at St. James’s, of which Don 
Carlos Colonna laid the first stone, see Rushworth. Mr. Brayley,.in 
his Londiniana, p. 143, vol. iii., thinks these chapels were built. pre- 
viously. But one thing seems certain, that the front to the river part 
only of the old Somerset House of what was designed, and the water 
gate were erected afterwards from the designs of Jones, as was the gate 
at York Stairs; we do not mean the water gate in the Strand, but the 
gate attached to the old Whitehall, called, by Wolsey, York House. 

* Notwithstanding this, Britton, in his Beauties of Wiltshire, vol. ii. p. 135, 
says the plans of Stonehenge, published by Inigo Jones, are so glaringly incorrect, 
that one can scarcely believe he ever saw the place! At p. 144, of the same work, 
Mr. B. says, the views in Inigo Jones's work, drawn by J. Hassel, are tolerably 
correct, but the situations are not well chosen, nor is any keeping preserved. 

+ Dr. Stukeley, in his Stonehenge, a temple of the Druids, gives several reasons 
for ascribing the greater part of this treatise of Jones’s to Webb. The “ Vindication 
of Stonehenge restored,” &c. was published in 1665, folio, and again, together with 
Jones’s and Dr. Charlton’s, upon the same subject, in 1725, folio. It is remarkable 
that almost all the different inhabitants of our island have had their advocates in 
claiming the honour of this antiquity. Mr. Sammes, in his “‘ Brittannia,” will have 
this structure to be Phenician ; Jones and Webb believed it Roman ; Aubrey thinks 
it British ; Charlton derives it from the Danes, and Bishop Nicholson is of opinion 
that the Saxons have as just a right to it as any. At last Dr. Stukeley begins the 
round again, and, with Sammes, maintains it to be of Phenician origin,—so much 
for the glorious certainty of antiquarian researches. 

¢ Old Whitehall, originally built by Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, in the reign 
of Henry ITI., was, at his death, bequeathed by him to the Black Friars of London, 
from them coming to Walter de Grey, Archbishop of York, it became the town 
residence of the archbishops of that see, till passing from Wolsey it came into’ the 
hands of the crown, and was formed into one of the royal palaces. 
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We may regret, says Dallaway, that the garden front of Old Somerset 
House has been destroyed : the loss of it is much to be regretted. It 
was taken down to give place to the new and enlarged design of Sir 
William Chambers. 

Few of Jones’s works were more exempt from some of his faults, or 
exhibited a more elegant simplicity. There was a rustic arcade of five 
arches only, and as many windows, with alternate dressings, as at White- 
hall, between Corinthian pilasters, which were duplicated at each end. 
In Qwilt’s edition of Sir William Chambers’ works, 8vo. 1825, is a 
small, but satisfactory, engraving of the water-front of this palace; it 
was formerly the repository of some of the best of Charles the First’s 
collection of pictures. York Stairs, Water-Gate, not mentioned, or 
perhaps overlooked by us, in Mr. Cunningham’s “ Lives of Painters, 
Architects,” &c., stands near the river Thames, at the southern ex- 
tremity of Buckingham Street, in the Strand, was designed by Inigo 
Jones, about the year 1626. It was originally connected with the 
demesne of George Villars, first Duke of Buckingham, the ill-fated 
favourite of two sovereigns, who was stabbed by Felton, in 1628. 
The mansion of the Duke of Buckingham had anciently been called 
the Bishop of Norwich’s Inn; for Archbishop Heath having no town 
residence after York Place, Whitehall, had been converted to a palace 
by Henry VIII., and having sold his palace at Southwark, purchased 
Norwich Inn, which henceforth acquired the name of York House 
Water Gate and Stairs. York House, as the residence of Bucking- 
ham, was splendidly fitted up by the duke, after he had obtained either 
a lease or a grant of the estate from James I., in the last year of his 
reign; and on that occasion the gateway was constructed by Inigo 
Jones, near the middle of a long embattled wall, which skirted the 
garden on the river side. We refer our readers for the further history 


‘of this place and its owners to the history of this elevation, given in 


Britton’s and Pugin’s Public Buildings of London, from which we have 
learned that York House stood at a short distance to the west of the 
water gate, which includes a flight of steps that led from the gardens 
to the river. Ralp, in his critical review of public buildings, says, 
that ‘* York Stairs is unquestionably the most perfect piece of building 
that does honour to the name of Inigo Jones, it is planned in so 
exquisite a taste, formed of such equal and harmonious parts, and 
adorned with such proper and elegant decorations, that nothing can be 
censured or added. It is at once happy in its situation beyond com- 
parison, and fancied in a style exactly suited to that situation. The 
rock-work, or rustic, can never be better introduced than in buildings 
VOL. I. E 
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by the side of water, and indeed it is a great question with me, 
whether it ought to be made use of anywhere else.” It is built with 
Portland stone. On the northern side it consists of three arches, 
flanked by pilasters, supporting an entablature, on which are four 
balls; ornamented shields rise above the key stone of the arches, those 
at the sides being sculptured with anchors, and that in the centre with 
the arms of Villiers, impaling those of the Manners family, with the 
Villiers’ motto, inscribed on the frieze. The south, or river front, dis- 
plays a large archway, opening upon the steps leading to the water 
with a lateral aperture, or window, on each side, these, conjointly with 
four rusticated columns, support an entablature ornamented with es- 
callops, and crowned with an arched pediment and two lions couchant, 
bearing shields sculptured with anchors. In the middle of the pedi- 
ment, within a scroll, over the arms of Villiers, encircled by a garter 
and surmounted by a ducal coronet, at the sides are pendant festoons. 
The apertures flanking the steps are each divided by a small column, 
and partly closed by balustrades.* 

King James died in 1625, and his son, Charles, who esteemed Jones 
as a man of genius, continued him in his posts of surveyor to the king 
and achitect to the queen, but the golden days of his peace and hap- 
piness were drawing to a close. It is true, Jones continued to make 
designs for his royal and accomplished master, as also inventions 
for the masques of Henrietta his queen; for, that he made himself 
generally useful, particularly in these entertainments, may be learned 
from Aubrey, who says,—‘‘ Mem. Mr. Emanual Decretz, serjeant 
painter to King Charles I, told me, in 1649, that the catafalco of King 
James at his funeral (which is a kind of bed of state, erected in West- 
minster Abbey, as Robert, Earl of Essex, Oliver Cromwell, and Gene- 
ral Monk had,) was very ingeniously designed by Mr. Inigo Jones, and 
that he made the four heads of the Cariatides which bore ye canopie of 
playster of Paris, and made the drapery of them of white calico, which 
was very handsome and very cheap, and shewed as well as if they had 
been of white marble.” It is said that he now also appeared at 
court splendidly .apparelled, not in the livery broad cloth of his sur- 
veyorship, but in a laced velvet of his own; that he was the friend of 
Ben Jonsgn, with whom, it is true, he eventually quarrelled ; for the 
account of which we refer our readers to Mr. Cunningham’s general 


* This building is approached from a small terrace planted with lime trees, which, 
being enclosed from the public, forms an agreeable promenade for the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring streets, by whom it is kept in repair with the proceeds of a rate 
levied on their houses. 
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memoirs of Jones. He was also intimate with Vandyke, and lived 
in such splendour as became his genius and station; which state of 
pfosperity continued for some time after the accession of Charles I. 
He had heretofore, indeed, experienced the uncertainty of earthly 
things. He had designed a palace, which a British prince was too 
poor to build, and churches which a protestant hierarchy deemed 
superfluous, but matters more hurtful to his peace now awaited him, 
his successful scenes and pageantry for the court masques were to 
bring upon him the sarcastic ire of -his friend, Ben Jonson,* and his 
design for the complete restoration of St. Paul’s, though approved by 
the king, was to end in parliamentary wrath, prosecution, and fine. 
There is an unprofitable controversy, as to the exact date of the 
commission for repairing St. Paul’s, it is sufficient for us that the work 
of restoration was active in 1633, and proceeded, without interruption, 
till the great civil war. All writers concur in admitting that restoration 
was necessary, though few would allow that this was done in a way 
creditable to the genius of the architect. The cathedral, according to 
the unimpeachable testimony of Wren, was in a sad state of dilapida- 
tion and decay, indeed it does not appear that any material addition, 
or even repair, had been made since the days of Henry III. The 
houses of London, chiefly in those days composed of wood, and: built 
as suited the fancy or the purse of the proprietors, were huddled close 
and built high, and the fresh air, the genial sun, and, what was 
properly worse in the eyes of the architect, a complete view of the 
church was little thought of. To give scope for improvement, and 
secure a view of the cathedral to the citizens, who probably cared little 
about it, the removal of a number of houses was recommended, and 
armed with power, Inigo cut away to his new work with less ceremony 
than many thought decorous. Some were offended at having a fire 
side, at which they and their ancestors had sat for generations, rudely 
shovelled away; others were enraged because the shop in which they 


* We hope that we may be allowed to diverge from the architectural life of Jones 
to state, that the editor of Ben Jonson’s works, in the best edition which bas hitherto 
been given of him, considers the evidence adduced to prove that Jonson’s Valpone 
was Sutton, of the Charter House, and Lantern Leatherhead, Inigo Jones, as without 
just foundation, resting on an erroneous application of those characters transmitted 
by popular tradition. He says that Jones went to Italy in 1612, and that he remained 
there during several successive years. Bartholomew Fair appeared in 1614, and 
thence he infers that Inigo was not the person intended to be satirized, but 
the designer of the masques, who succeeded him, rather than a man absent from 
England. Mr. Gifford resents this criticism, which he calls scurrilous, but we must 
not be surprised that the refined sentiments of the aristocratic Walpole should vary 
so diametrically from those of the vigorous translator of Juvenal upon this subject. 
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carried on a lucrative trade was pulled down, and a ‘ compensation” 
awarded, which they regarded rather as a contemptuous acknowledg- 
ment than even an imperfect repayment for the injury sustained ; 
while a third class, and a much more numerous one, saw with no good 
will the rebuilding of what all of them termed a steeple house, and, 
not a few, the “‘ strong hold of Dagon ;” the opposing of which they 
knew also might vex the king, and to add, if any addition could be 
imagined, to so great a crime as repairing a church, Laud,—the mag- 
nificent-minded Laud,—who was then Bishop of «London, laid. the 
first stone.* 

The demolition of many houses and the restoration of ‘* Powles” 
were both bitterly remembered afterwards. In 1620, a commission 
was issued to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord Mayor, the Lord Privy Seal, and many other distinguished per- 
sonages, including Inigo Jones, esq. surveyor to his Majesty's works, 
to enquire what repairs were necessary and what funds existed for 
carrying them into execution. A second commission was issued on 
the 10th.of April, 1631, in which the name of Inigo Jones does not 
appear. He was, however, says Britton, employed to superintend 
and direct the works which were commenced in April, 1633.+ 

The subscriptions collected for the repair of St. Paul's Cathedral 
are particularised in large vellum books which stand in a press over 
the dean’s vestry, St. Paul’s. Sir William Dugdale has made copious 
extracts from them for his work ; the total amount was 101,330/.4s.. 8d. 


' * According to the very interesting account of the renovation of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, in Malcolm’s London, vol. iii. p. 73, Jones laid the fourth stone of this 
cathedral. 

t It must be confessed that when King James did once commence the work, he 
proceeded with alacrity and judgment. As a preliminary step, he went on horse- 
back in great state, on Sunday, March 26, 1620, to the church, attended by a nume- 
rous train of courtiers, and the Lord Mayor, Sir William Cockayn. On entering the 
west door the king kneeled, and pronounced a prayer for the success of the under- 
taking. Thence he proceeded, under a canopy held by the dean and three resi- 
duaries, accompanied by the clergy and others singing, to the choir, which was 
adorned with some of his own rich tapestry or hangings. After an anthem had been 
sung, his Majesty went to St. Paul’s Cross, where a sermon was preached by Dr. 

King, then Bishop of London, from a well chosen text, the 13th and 14th verses of 
Domini erauda, Psalm cii. ‘‘ Thou shall arise and have mercy upon Sion, for it is 
time that they have mercy upon her: yea, the time is come, and why? thy servants 
think upon her stones, and it pitieth them to see her in the dust.” When the 
sermon was concluded, the king accompanied the bishop to the palace, where a 
sumptuous repast concluded the ceremony. Charles the First imitated his father’s 
example, and exerted all his means (continues Malcolm) for the restoration of St. 
Paul’s. , 
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whereof only 35,5511. 2s. 4d. had been expended, when the flames:of 
civil discord put an end to all further progress in the works. The 
essential stimulus received, the repairs were begun in 1633; and Inigo 
Jones began to clear his way by destroying more than twenty houses 
which were built against the cathedral, with many other encroach- 
ments.” He paled in the churchyard, and by causing the sermons to 
be preached within the choir, instead of at the cross; for he was 
directed to begin at the south-east corner and proceed westward. 
When the architect dug the foundation for his portico, he found the 
earth in many places loose and unfit to sustain so great a weight, In 
some parts he turned arches, and in others the ground was rammed 
two feet in depth to remedy those defects. A great deal of old stone 
from the east end of the church was used in the basement. The 
pillars consisted of six stones each from the base to the capital, six 
pieces of ashler for the lower parts of the columns, weighing thirty- 
eight tons, and cost 26s. per ton. Nine capitals weighed 105 tons, 
and four architraves thirty-eight tons, at 30s. per ton. Among the 
many other curious particulars, we learn from Malcolm that the carvers 
of the capitol and enrichments had 3s. per day. Enoch Wyatt was 
employed sixteen days on the model of a vast statue for the north 
side (perhaps: the pediment of the transept), for which he received 
49s. 6d., but it was never used. 

The white marble was provided at Genoa, by the direction of Sir 
William Curteine, knt. (deceased), and since his death brought into 
England, and delivered at the Tower Wharf,.by his son, William Cur- 
teine, esq. at his own cost and charges; and by him freely given to 
bee employed in the workee of the west end of the Cathedral of St. 
Paul’s, in London. Zachary Taylor had 39s. 9d. for carving the 
patterns of the enrichments of the great marble door case, and for 
those of the lesser doors 13s. 6d.; they were after the designs of 
Inigo Jones. Nine years ran on in the prosecution of these repairs, 
and it was in contemplation to rebuild the pillars of the tower, to 
obtain sufficient support for a stone spire, the scaffolds for this purpose 
were prepared, but the year 1642 produced events inimical to order, 
religion, and domestic peace. All repairs ceased, and the accelerated 
ruin of St, Paul's commenced, The venerable cathedral became a 
stable and a barrack for dragoons; for soldiers had broken down the 
stalls, torn up the stones from the pavement, and the monumental 
‘brasses from the stones, destroyed the tombs, dug saw-pits in the 


* See a very curious account of these in Brayley’s Londiniana, vol. ii. p. 73, 
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‘ earth, and divided the spoils with the rending saw. Danger even 
seemed to have no terrors for these fanatics, who dared to remove the 
scaffolds and frames which supported the arches of the south transept; 
how they escaped when the stones fell is almost as wonderful as their 
folly. Strange as it may appear, while one part of this church was 
used in the infamous manner described, another received the elect, 
for the purpose of praying and preaching; this was the east end and _ 
a part of the choir, separated by a brick wall, the congregation entered 
through one of the north windows converted to a door. The portico 
erected after a design of Inigo Jones, met with treatment equally 
injurious, but profitable to the usurping inmates. Shops were built 
within it, and commodities sold by the tenants of every description. But 
that the monarchs who had endeavoured to restore St. Paul’s, might 
not behold those sacrilegious intrusions, even by their marble proxies 
on the balustrade, they were thrown down and demolished. In sad 
and sober prose, during the usurpation, the stately portico with the 
beautiful Corinthian pilasters being converted into shops for seam- 
stresses and other trades, with lofts and stairs ascending thereto, the 
statues had been despitefully thrown down and broken in pieces. 

But to return. In the year 1639, Inigo Jones completed his repairs, 
including the beautiful though misapplied portico at the west end 
which consisted of eight well proportioned columns, those at the flanks 
being coupled with square insulated antee. If the architect had taken 
the ancient design for a model he would have saved his memory much 
reproach, unhappily he aimed at improvement, and the consequence 
was a grand Corinthian portico—placed before a heterogeneous mass, 
plainer even than the Tuscan order. The sides of the naves and the 
transepts were equally preposterous with the enriched windows and 
clumsy pilasters, or more properly abutments, compare the ancient 
windows with their mullions so elegantly ramified, and the buttresses 
terminating in carved pinnacles, with those by Jones in his old St. 
Pauls, and shall we not exclaim against alterations and deviations of 
every kind in those noble works of our ancestors. Jones made no 
alteration in the choir of St. Pauls; but in other parts, says Walpole, 
he made two capital faults, he first renewed the sides, with very bad 
Gothic, and then added a Roman portico—magnificent and beautiful 
indeed, but which had no affinity with the ancient parts that remained, 
and made his own Gothic appear ten times heavier. Of this splendid 
mistake, this Grecian portico, to a Gothic structure, there is a ground 
plan and elevation to scale in Kent's ‘‘ Desigus by Jones.” The entire 
west front measures 161 feet long, and 162 feet from the ground to the 
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top of the cross or tower, at each angle rises 140 feet, while over these 
ascends the central peak, ornamented with pinnacles terminating in a 
cross, and forming a screen to the end of the main roof of the building. ~ 
The whole of this front is of the Corinthian order rusticated, and may 
be described as cumbrous in form but picturesque in effect. It is far 
otherwise with that noble portico to which the work described serves at 
once asa back ground anda contrast. This reaches in length 120 
feet over the bases of the columns, and rises 66 feet, measuring from 
the first step—of which there are five to the summit of the balustrade. 
There is no pediment inasmuch as the picturesque rusticated peak per- 
forms in some degree the part of a pediment rising nearly 100 feet 
above the balustrade. There are in all fourteen fluted columns, of 
which eight stand in front and three on either side, nor are these last . 
crowded, for the projection measures 42 feet. At each angle there is a 
square pilaster, proportioned and diminished, like its circular com- 
panions, with half pilasters to correspond where the portico unites with 
the wall. On the front line and on the return of these pilasters a 
column stands so close, that the capitals and bases are all but touch- 
ing: in the centre of the portico the space between the columns measures 
only 11 feet, while that which seperates the others is only 9, thus giving 
air and access to the principal door. The columns including capitals 
and vases measure 46 feet high, on the parapet corresponding with 
each column, a pedestal is inserted breaking forward and rising nine 
inches above the cornice, serving at once as a blocking to the balusters 
and a support to a statue, of which the architect had designed ten, 
all princes and benefactors of the church. I have seen nothing in this 
country, says an able writer, so nobly proportioned, and so simply 
splendid as this portico. The pilasters coupled to columns at each 
corner are, I conceive, a great beauty, varying the sameness of the de- 
sign, and preserving the perpendicular profile of the angles, which the 


square projections above and below seem to require, and which circular 
columns sacrifice. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Difficilis, facilis, jucundus, acerbus es idem. 
Nec tecum possum vivere, nec sine te. 


So says that great concoctor of good things, Marcus Valerius Martialis, 
the facetious prototype of our Swifts, our Foots, our Quins, et id genus 
omne: and surely there never was an individual to whom, with some 
small abatement for the mutations incident to time and editorial vanity, 
this pithy distich might have been addressed with greater propriety 
than to honest Marcus himself: indeed, had any learned Theban of a 
commentator ever expressed an opinion that this was in reality the 
case, I should certainly,—seeing nothing more definite placed at the 
head of it, than those vague words,— 


“In habentem varios mores,” 


have subscribed, at once, to the strict accuracy of the same, as it.was 
far from contrary to the wont of the poet, on dismissing his disorderly 
neighbours wincing more or less, we may presume, at the mordacity of 
his censure, to enter into a little agreeable converse with himself, 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou’rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow ; 

Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen about thee, 

That there's no living with thee nor without thee. 
Such, according to the interpretation of one of his most successful 
imitators, being the substance of the said morceau in our less own epi- 
grammatic diction. 

Martial, the subtle, uncompromising Martial, is a poet that no re- 
pository of volumes at all aspiring to the name or consequence of a 
library, should be without; and whoever has the industry to make 
himself master of the language in which his pleasantries were originally 
composed, will,—to say nothing of the general utility of such an 
acquirement,—feel abundantly compensated for his pains, by the. 
perusal of any one single book or part of his epigrams, though Atropos 
herself should unexpectedly hobble in at the conclusion, to forbid his 
entering upon another. Well might the sons of Remus, when they 
encountered him in the streets of the “‘ eternal city,” elbow each other, 
and earnestly ejaculate,—* that’s he! behold the celebrated wit,— 


‘ Toto notus in orbe Martialis!’” 
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So intense was the interest his literary reputation had excited among 
his fellow ‘citizens, even during his life-time. What a visage he must 
have had! I see the searching curiosity of his eye, the roguish eleva- 
tion of his nose, and the satirical curl of his upper lip. His living 
features are distinctly before me, and I need but the facility of hand 
acquired by practice, to be able to express them on canvass. His 
brother censors, Horace and Juvenal, may be more extensively read, 
perhaps, and are both so admirable in their way, that I would, on no 
account, be understood to speak of them with the slightest indifference 
or disrespect. A sense of justice and a love of truth equally prompt 
me to the humble acknowledgment of their unrivalled excellence. I 
know indeed that these celebrated men, like Homer and others, need 
no opinions, but demand applause: I am not to be deterred however 
from saying, and this | do in spite of the self approbation—the sere- 
perennial jactation they were but too prone to indulge in,—that the 
poet of Bilbilis pleases me better than either. He is in fact, as Hamlet 
declared of Yorick, “a fellow if infinite jest ; of most excellent fancy” 
—nay, so much so, that I have often found his society as essential to 
my comfort—almost, had I said, existence—as my very food and 
raiment. Reduced to the convenient form of a neat little elzevir, of 
some four inches in length, by two in breadth, and something less 
than one in thickness; that is to say, about the size of an ordinary 
Laurence-kirk snuff-box, I have kept him alternately in my hand and 
pocket, or beneath my pillow for weeks and even months at a stretch : 
but never, never have I found his presence so absolutely indispensable 
as when ‘the dark hour has been upon me,” for although, like the 
individual described in one of the Waverley novels, by.no means ‘‘a 
stranger to the enjoyment of harmless mirth, or a moderate circulation 
of the bottle,” [ am subject to occasional visits from those undignified, 
impertinent demons yclept the blue devils, as well as others doomed to 
breathe the same murky element. But, after all, it is probable that 
being myself ardent in my admiration of graphic eminence, my esteem 
for the poet may have been engendered, in a great measure, by the 
taste and affection he evinces for the Fine Arts. Not to detain the 
reader with unnecessary proofs—for to refer to his ‘‘ Liber Spectacu- 
lorum” alone is sufficient—of the existence of that amiable feature in 
his writings, I will merely instance one of the many elegant little com- 
pliments paid to the chisel. It is to the following purpose :— 


Mark Phidias’s fish group’d by yon stony brim: 
Add but a drop of water, and—they swim. 
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Entertaining then, as I do, so exalted an opinion of the bard, I 
cannot but wonder and lament that he should never have been made 
familiar to the general student by means of more copious translations : 
-~—not those premature, shapeless abortions, indeed, which have, from 
time to time, been smuggled into a kind of torpid existence, and de- 
posited at his door; but such as the parent himself, had he the oppor- 
tunity of examining their features, might be able to recognize as his 
own legitimate offspring ; and it may not be altogether unworthy of 
consideration, what species of talent is most likely to produce them. 
I have always thought it a deplorable thing that men capable of rising 
on their own pinions into the loftier regions of metrical fiction, should, 
under any circumstances, embark in the comparatively grovelling 
pursuit of translating at all. It is to be regretted for several reasons, 
but .principally because it is one in which they are seldom found to 
succeed. Still less could I desire to see so employed, those pale-faced, 
lacrymose beings, whose eternal wailings have formed so serious a 
portion of the fashionable literature of the present century. I could 
‘for my own poor part,” dispense with the labours of these drivellers 
in toto: if, however, the cacoéthes scribendi rages so violently within 
them, that they find it utterly impossible to desist, let them continue 
to ‘‘ cudgel their brains,”—-their brains proper,—in behalf of their 
lady-loves, or avail themselves of those of the ill-fated Ovid, the doleful 
Gallus, or those, in short, of any trifling ‘‘ tenerorum lusor amorum” 
they may choose to select—although he chance to be one that I have 
myself read and admired, rather than enter upon the unrighteous 
occupation of marring and disfiguring the whims and pleasantries of 
the most consummate wag this twaddling world has yet produced ; 
for how, in the excess of modern refinement, could they be expected to 
follow his hoyden muse in all her odd and uncontrolled vagaries? 
How, for instance, would they dispose of that exquisite piece of badi- 
nage addressed to the fair one, whose dental irregularities or deficiencies 
he felt himself called upon to criticise, and which he did accordingly, 
in something like the following verses :— 


TO ELIA, 


Your teeth, if I remember, counted four ; 

One cough drew two, another drew two more : 
But now, secure, you dare cough every day ; 
There’s nothing for the third to [puffing] away. 


They would turn from it in disgust, perhaps, as vulgar, or unfeeling, 
little dreaming that it might have been written to answer some kind 





and philantropic end, for so it undoubtedly was; nor is it difficult— 
assuming this fact—to conjecture what that end may have been. That 
such an epigram could have been composed with a view of affording 
any consolation to the unfortunate Elia for the loss of her dominoes, is 
improbable. Let us take it for granted, that with her lips hermetically 
closed, even in the absence of a single stump or fragment, the poor 
girl was still tolerably good-looking; yet how possible is it, that she 
had accustomed herself t» giggle or chatter ; or which would have been 
incomparably more distressing still, to scream the Sweet Homes and 
the Cherry Ripes of the first or second century: and how very cruel 
would it have been on the part of our author, with the means of 
preventing such an occurrence at his command, to allow a creditable 
set of features to be thus totally annihilated by the unnecessary ex- 
hibition of a pair of toothless gums ? 

An equally fair apology, if any be needed, may be found for the 
lines addressed to a certain wedded couple whose contentions had be- 
come a common nuisance to the neighbourhood in which they lived. 
They are to the following effect :— 


ON CONJUGAL INFELICITY. 


So like yourselves, so like your lives, 
As bad as bad can be; 
The worst of husbands, worst of wives, 


*Tis strange you can’t agree. 


If, gentle reader, as I am willing to presume, you happen to be a 
person of some penetration and experience, you have not failed to 
detect in many a “‘ fair assembly,” a sort of by-play incessantly carried 
on between some fiery tempered husband and his similarly gifted part- 
ner, in the constant exchange of certain snappish monosyllables audibly 
expressed, or the no less intelligible, though tacit, intimations conveyed 
from one to the other through the telegraphic medium of the eye; a 
species of warfare which has doubtless enabled you to form a pretty 
correct idea of the sort of dialogue likely to ensue between them on 
being left to themselves; and, in that case, I am sure you will agree 
with me more particularly if you should also chance to be a spinster, 
that such conduct, tending, as it must, to bring matrimony into con-_ 
tempt, richly deserves the lash of the satirist. 

Of the innumerable objects that have hitherto engaged the attention 
of the human mind, there is scarcely one that seems to have been so 
remote in its origin, or so universal in its extent ;—to have commanded 
so mutch zeal, or developed so considerable a portion of ingenuity,— 





first in the fabrication, and afterwards in the judicious use of it,—as 
dress. Men, women, and children of all ages and degrees, from the 
prince to the pauper, have, from the earliest antiquity, been fully alive 
to its importance; but young women, in particular, have, it would ap- 
pear, ever made it the almost exclusive study of their days, and certainly 
not without a cause; for it procures them husbands, and is the only 
active system: of courtship they are permitted, by the existing rules of 
society, to pursue. Yet it strikes me as not a little extraordinary, that 
while they are so ready to avail themselves of all the graces and at- 
tractions that.a rich or becoming habiliment can confer, they should 
frequently be so indiscreet as to mingle with the world, not merely 
redolent of some abominable perfume, but moreover so “ rank of gross 
diet” as to render a téte-4-téte almost as little to be desiderated by a 
young man of any delicacy, as a share of the penalties so commonly 
imposed at the old fashioned holiday game of forfeits. 

That Martial had noticed this strange want of judgment and. con- 
sistency in the fair sex, is sufficiently attested by the excellent pre+ 
cept we meet with towards the end of his works, and which may be 
read with advantage by lovers in general, but by lovers of goose and 
roast pork in particular. It is to the following purpose :— 


When you eat onions, always think of this: 
Your mouth you shut before you take a kiss ; 


and yet no doubt its utility would be equally questioned or overlooked 
by those affected writers to whom I have adverted: but were they even 
to undertake to exhibit such a couplet to us in our native idiom, they 
would fail not to resort to the accustomed precaution, of stripping it 
of all its original simplicity and point, let the pains taken or the time 
consumed in the process, be ever so considerable. , 

Upon the whole therefore—taking this particular author for my 
criterion—I am inclined to think, that a moderate share of poetical 
pretension is one of the strongest recommendations a translator can 
possess, since a rhymester of that humble quality must necessarily feel 
the danger of departing materially from his model. 

Much as the epigrams of Martial may be distinguished for the brilli- 
ancy of expression which they uniformly display, it is to be observed 
that they are equally remarkable for the invariable neatness of their 
form ; and it is consequently quite provoking to see, as we often do, 
some half dozen of his smart, compact verses eked out into.as many 
dull, monotonous and unconnected stanzas. I had. intended, by way 
of illustration, to extract a specimen of the sort from a recent number 
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of a certain popular miscellany, chiefly on account of the very extrava- 
gant commendations bestowed upon it by an experienced critic ; but I 
am apprehensive, on reflection, that the reader might feel little indebted 
to me for presenting him with a composition, the perusal of which has 
confessedly proved so unsatisfactory to myself. The epigram of which 
it affects to be a translation is perhaps the most simple .of the whole 
collection, and so entirely free from any thing like a pun or quibble, 
that it scarcely required an effort to reduce it to creditable English. 
Those who have stumbled on the article in question, will, if I am not 
strangely mistaken, agree with me in the opinion, that the publication, 
and that with impunity, of such a performance, ought to quiet the 
fears of the most superstitious; for were there any truth in the theory 
of midnight visions — of “ sprites of health or goblins damned” — the 
insulted Spaniard would certainly have sprung from the sepulchre to 
demand satisfaction of the author for so gross and unprovoked a libel; 
and as I cannot understand that he ever did, I consider it a duty abso- 
lutely incumbent upon me as one of his warmest admirers, to come 
forward with a few native rhymes to tack to the original verses ; beyond 
which I do not see that the interference of the translator is, in this .par- 
ticular instance, materially called for. 


TO JULIUS MARTIAL. 


What, gayest Julius, render life more blest 
Are — means not got by labour, but bequest, 
A never-failing hearth, good lands to till, 
No lawsuits, few court duties to fulfil, 
Decent abilities, light heart, sound health, 
Prudent simplicity, friends of equal wealth, 
Cheerful society, plain honest fare, 

Nights without drunkenness, yet free from care, 
A modest, yet not melancholy wife, 

Content with thine, to shun an evil life, 
Sleep that may shorten the nocturnal gloom, 
Neither to seek, nor tremble for thy doom. 


But possibly I have gone too far. The reader smiles, I suspect, at 
the petty vanity I may be thought to have betrayed in this matter, and 
regards me ‘‘in his mind’s eye” as one of those illiberal old personages 
who, ‘‘ with spectacles on nose” and wig on pate, go about in the 
Quixotic hope of offering, single-handed, an effective resistance to 
the innovations of the age ;—who, like one of the heroes of Mr. Lytton 
Bulwer, hold parley with the boys in the streets, and, in discourage- 
ment of the increase of our population, seriously dispute the right of 
the urchins ever to have been born. 
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Such, I am persuaded, or something approaching them, are his cha- 
ritable surmises respecting me; but however confident of this fact, lam 
determined to take it in good part, for in these fastidious times; the 
poor devil of an essayist,should not only possess extraordinary powers 
of endurance, so as to be able to resign himself calmly to all manner 
of contumely, but he should, moreover, think himself extremely fortu- 
nate, even, in meeting with one who, instead of dismissing him in 
limine with a frown and the accompanying exclamation of ‘no more, 
the text is foolish,” kindly suffers himself to be coaxed to the end of 
his lucubrations. 





AN ESSAY ON THE EFFECTS ON THE WAGES 
, OF LABOUR, 


AS ASCERTAINED BOTH IN MONEY AND COMMODITIES, OF THE 
FORMATION, INCREASE, AND DECREASE OF CAPITAL. 


Error is the universal cause of the misery of mankind.— Ma esrancue. 


By capital I understand all those portions of wealth—that is, of the 
material objects of human desire capable of appropriation, which can 
be employed for the purpose of producing more wealth. The portions 
of wealth so constituting capital may be classed under the three fol- 
lowing heads :—1. The food and other commodities essential to the 
healthy existence of the labourer during the progress of production. 2. 
The tools and implements by the employment of which labour is ren- 
dered more effective. And 3. The material upon which labour is to be 
exerted. The commodities constituting the two first descriptions of 
capital, I shall name producible capital. The commodities constituting 
the last description, natural capital. 

By wages of labour I understand that portion of wealth which the 
labourer can command with the remuneration he receives for his labour, 
whether he receive it in the shape of payment from a. master, who 
takes the whole produce of his labour, or whether it be the results of his 
efforts on his own account, as the game obtained by the savage by the 
labour of chase. The remuneration must however have reference to 
the labour, and the labourer must be free to give or withhold his labour, 
subject only to the natural consequences of his conduct. The cireum- 
stances which regulate the remuneration of slave labour do not appear 
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reducible to any general laws; at any rate, they are quite distinct from 
those which regulate the remuneration of free labour. 

With these preliminary definitions and observations, which appear to 
me necessary to the clear understanding of the subject, I will proceed 
at once to the enquiries which are the subject of the essay. 

The first enquiry is, the effect of the formation of capital on the 
wages of labour. ; 

On reading the early history of the world, and looking to the present 
state of the savage nations of different parts of the world, the following 
circumstances strike our attention. The small quantity and rude and 
humble description of the producible capital existing at that period 
and in those nations,---the smallness of the population, compared with 
the extent of territory,---the very frequent occurrence of the most 
distressing famines and pestilences,---the miserable habitations and 
scanty clothing of the inhabitants,---in short, the wretched state of 
uncertainty as to obtaining a supply for the morrow’s wants, and the 
constant destitution of the inhabitants ;---a state of existence which 
will not bear comparison, as to comfort, with that of the mass of the 
labourers of modern civilized countries. 

In countries, on the other hand, where more producible capital 
exists, we find the mass of the people more regularly supplied with 
food, having better houses and more comfortable clothing. We find 
famines of rare occurrence and pestilences diminished, both in regard 
to their frequency and their virulence; and all these improvements 
take place notwithstanding the population bears a much greater ratio 
to the quantity of the land, than does the population of savage nations, 
In no instance do these facts appear more striking than in that of 
America. A country, which, comparatively, a few years back, was en- 
tirely inhabited by wandering savages, &bsolutely and relatively to the 
territory over which they roamed, insignificant in their numbers, almost 
entirely destitute of producible capital, enduring all the wants and sub- 
ject to all the evils which I have enumerated as characteristic of savage 
life. But now, the same country is inhabited by a population much 
more dense, who have a large quantity of producible capital, and the 
mass of whom are plentifully and regularly supplied with the neces- 
saries and comforts of life. 

Such a survey of the relative condition of the mass of the inhabitants, 
who, in all countries, always for the most part consist of labourers, in 
countries where producible capital abounds, and in those where it can 
hardly be said to exist,—appears to justify the inference that its 
formation tends to increase the amount of wages. Such an inference 
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would also be drawn from a consideration before hand of the effects of 
the formation of producible capital. The tendency of the employment 
of producible capital is evidently to increase the demand for, and the 
productiveness of, labour. Until the formation of some producible 
capital even agriculture cannot be pursued, from the impossibility of 
the agriculturist subsisting until his crops are ripe; and a considerable 
amount of producible capital must be formed before the construction 
of roads, the establishment of manufactures, and the formation of the 
numerous other improvements necessary to be made in any country to 
enable a dense population to exist in it. The greater the productive- 
ness of labour the higher the wages will be in the commodities so pro- 
duced, provided additional quantities can be produced with equal ad- 
ditions of labour. In all countries where producible capital has not 
been formed, the population is exceedingly small in numbers and 
miserable in condition. Of this, the aborigines of New* Holland are 
an example. 

The next enquiry is, the effect of the increase of capital on the 
wages of labour. 

If we had an exact account of the quantities of capital in a country 
for different periods ; an account of the average wages of labour, 
measured in the different commodities of which wealth consists; and 
an account of the population for the same periods, the answer to this 
question would not probably be difficult to find. But accounts so 
useful to the people it has never entered into the heads of governors to 
obtain. For the purpose of levying taxes there are no enquiries, how- 
ever inquisitorial, which they have not made, but when the enquiries 
would be useful principally to the mass of the people, to enable them 
to ascertain the circumstances which regulate their welfare, it would 
be too much trouble, or two inquisitorial, to call upon the affluent man 
to answer them. Were countries possessed of governments which 
really took an interest in their welfare, means would be taken, par- 
ticularly in old settled countries, to ascertain the quantities of each com- 
modity produced in the country, or procured by exchange, in every year, 
—and such accounts would be regularly published. Attempts have been 
made by several authors to ascertain the wealth of different countries at 
different times. But such attempts, besides being necessarily uncertain 
in their results from the imperfect data upon which they must proceed, 
have always, as far as I know, been made upon the principle of adding 
together the estimated money value of the different items of wealth. 
Now, such a course can never lead to any useful results. Commodities, 
in any country, always vary in money value in propoftion as the quantity 
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of them is great or small as compared with the amount of money in 
existence in that country. If, therefore, the quantity. were to be 
diminished one half, if the commodity were a necessary of life, say 
food, it is probable that the money value of the diminished quantity 
would equal that of the former quantity, and, if accounts of the wealth 
of the nation, measured in money were taken before, and after, the 
-diminution in the quantity of food, they would appear the same, 
although it is evident that the country would be poorer by one half the 
former quantity of its food. To be useful, therefore, such accounts, if 
ever obtained, must be taken in the same way as a captain of a ship, 
or the governor of a garrison would take an account of his stores, namely, 
by the quantities. 

Returning from this digression, which the inconvenience felt from 
the want of the accounts I have mentioned occasioned, as the particular 
and accurate information which would furnish an indisputable answer 
to the question cannot be had, I must make the best use I can of the 
general information which can be obtained. 

The first thing that attracts our attention, connected with this question, 
is, that the increase of capital can only affect wages by its employment. 
This appears so self-evident, that any reference to particular facts in 
support of it may be deemed unnecessary. I shall therefore only refer 
to the effects produced upon wages by the French and Belgian Revo- 
lutions, and the agitation of the Reform Question in England. It is 
well known that those effects were, the reduction of wages, and the 
diminution of the number of labourers employed. The quantity of 
capital existing after and before those events was unquestionably about 
the same. The effects upon labourers must therefore be referred to the 
difference in the quantity employed, as the proximate cause. It 
follows, that capital may be increased without producing any effect 
upon wages, because it may be increased without being employed; 
and that all circumstances preventing the employment of capital are 
injurious to labourers. 

The wages in any country, compared with the wages in other 
countries, always appear largest when measured in the commodities 
which are produced in that country in the greatest quantities with the 
least expenditure of labour. 

For examples. The wages of France, or any of the other southern 
countries of Europe, compared with the wages of England, appear 
largest when the wages of both countries are measured in wine. The 
wages of North America and the Settlements in New Holland appear 
largest when measured in food. The wages of England appear largest 
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when measured in its principal manufactures, i. e. its iron, cotton, and 
pottery manufactures. The effect upon wages of increased produc- 
tion, with the same expenditure of labour is also, strikingly exemplified 
in the case of books. Before the invention of printing, a common 
labourer could not obtain a copy of the Bible for less than two or three 
years of his labour; of course he could not obtain a copy at all. Now 
he can obtain a better copy for use, for at most three days of his 
labour, or for about the 200th or 300th part of what it would have 
required before the invention of printing, and the numerous other 
contrivances for increasing the productiveness of labour employed in 
making copies of books. The same is true of all other books as well 
as of the Bible. 

These facts lead to the conclusion, that the greater the quantity of 
any commodity existing, the greater will be the amount of wages 
measured in that commodity; provided additional quantities can be 
obtained with equal portions of labour. If all the material objects of 
human desire were produced spontaneously in the same abundance as 
pure air and water are produced in our own country, there can be no 
question that all people would be as well supplied with all the com- 
modities they might desire, as our own countrymen are with those 
particular articles. The nearer we can approach to that abundance 
- the better will all be supplied. 

Other circumstances also tend to show, that the more producible 
capital there is, the more will be employed; and that the more there 
is employed, the greater will wages be in amount measured in the 
commodities which it is employed to produce. Abundant harvests 
are always beneficial to some extent to the whole of society; and bad 
harvests injurious to the whole. The effect upon the price of bread of 
our own abundant harvest last year, is an example. After plagues 
and pestilences, by which a great number of people are destroyed, 
while producible capital remains the same in quantity, wages always 
rise, and in some cases, when the mortality has been very great, they 
have risen very considerably. This appears a very important circum- 
stance in the consideration of the effects of the increase of capital 
upon wages; as the effects are evidently the same as if the quantity 
of capital suddenly increased in proportion to the numbers of the 
people, as the numbers of the people really decrease in proportion to 
capital. And one of those effects is, as I have mentioned, the increase 
of wages. 4 

It also appears to follow as necessary consequences of the principles 
of human nature.that, the security and facility for the employment of 
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capital being the same, the more capital there is, the more will be 
employed. For as capital can be rendered productive by employment 
only; as most descriptions of capital are liable to deterioration if not 
employed ; and as all owners of capital are desirous of rendering it 
productive, all persons possessing capital will endeavour to get it 
employed. It may happen that its owner cannot himself employ it. 
But it is not the less employed if he place it in the hands of his 
banker, or lend it at interest to others; for the banker derives his 
income from the employment of the capital placed in his hands, and 
those who borrow at interest do so with a view of employing what 
they borrow, otherwise they would not borrow, and certainly could not 
long continue to pay the interest. That individuals who have large 
capital do not like it to be unproductive, must also be within the expe- 
rience of every individual. 

It will perhaps be asked, If, as you say, the increased employment 
of capital produces increased wages, and the more capital there is, 
other things being the same, the more will be employed—how is it © 
that wages are so low in England, when measured in the first 
necessaries of life—pvoducible capital having notoriously greatly in- 
creased in quantity in England? The answer is, The circumstances 
are not the same. 1. The people have increased as well as the 
capital. 2. Although some descriptions of producible capital have 
been greatly increased in quantity, those descriptions are not the first 
necessaries of life, that is, the different descriptions of food. 

Food being the prime necessary of life, that, without which, not only 
healthy existence fails, but existence itself—if the increase in the quan- 
tity of food do not keep pace with the increase of population, wages, 
measured in food will, according to the conclusions I have come to, 
fall; and although the quantity of other descriptions of capital less 
necessary to existence obtained as wages may have greatly increased, 
it will be of very little advantage to the labourer, because he will not be 
able to obtain the quantity of food essential for him, even by the ex- 
change of the whole of the wages he has received in other commodities. 

It is, however, evident, that it is not the increase of other descrip- 
tions of capital than food, that is the cause of the evil, but the small 
and disproportionate increase in the quantity of food. 

Many people entertain the opinion, that the exaction of profit is in- 
consistent with the well-being of labourers, and is the cause of the pre- 
sent low wages in England. That such an opinion is erroneous, is 
proved by the fact, that in many countries where the rate of profit is 
higher than in England, the wages of labour are also higher. 
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North America and the New Holland Colonies are instances of this: 
The rate of interest in North America for money advanced on mort- 
gage is between £6. and £7. per cent.: in England it is about £4. per 
cent. The wages in North America, measured in all the necessaries 
of life, are notoriously higher than in England. 

These differences appear to arise from the large quantities of fertile 
land which still remain ia those countries unappropriated ; and the con- 
sequently wide field that is open for the profitable employment of pro- 
ducible. capital. For in other countries where the rate of interest is 
high, owing to scarcity of producible capital, and absence of security, 
the rate of wages is exceedingly low, as in Ireland. From the last 
facts stated the inferences deducible appear to be, that, other things 
being the same, the more extended the field for the profitable employ- 
ment of producible capital, the greater will be the quantity of the exist- 
ing capital employed,—the more rapid will be the increase of producible 
capital,—the greater the demand for labour,—and the higher its remune- 
ration. Every measure, therefore, that extends the field for the profitable 
employment of producible capital, has a tendency to increase wages. 
Such are discoveries by which waste land can be reclaimed, and pro- 
fitably cultivated ; the advantage of which discoveries will of course be 
the greater as the profit yielded by the cultivation of the reclaimed 
land is greater ;—and this profit, must be estimated by the excess in 
quantity—not in money talue—of the capital returned by the land 
over the capital consumed in cultivating it. The removal of all taxes 
which have a tendency to limit in an unnecessary degree the profitable 
employment of capital would have a like beneficial effect. Of this de- 
scription of tax, tithes* and the corn tax are the most conspicuous. 
The natural limit of the profitable employment of producible capital 
appears to be the impossibility of producing in any given country an 
indefinite quantity of food—arising from the sterileness of much land, 
and the disproportionate return yielded by all land,—after it has been 
cultivated to a certain point, for the employment of increased quanti- 
ties of labour and producible capital. The real interests of capitalists, 
and labourers are, therefore, in this respect identical :—both being deeply 
interested in increasing the means of profitably employing capital :— 
capitalists for the sake of obtaining increased profit, and labourers for 
increased wages. All schemes for increasing wages, and bettering the 
condition of labourers in this country, that will not increase the quantity 


* A commutation for a fixed quantity of produce would remove all objection to 
tithes in this country, on this ground. 
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of food by immediate production, or through the medium of exchange; — 
or that will not prevent labourers increasing in numbers faster than the 
quantity of food is increased—must evidently be fallacious, and end 
in producing disappointment and increased misery. 

The case of Ireland, from the apparent opposition it offers to what I 
have said, deserves some notice. There appears reason to believe, 
that the quantity of food produced in that country would be sufficient 
for all its present inhabitants, if it were employed and consumed there : 
undoubtedly, large quantities are annually exported, although the 
inhabitants are in great want of food. But there is nothing really 
singular or extraordinary in this. The same thing occurs with all our 
agricultural counties. The food is sent from them to the large towns, 
although the peasantry are in want of food at home. And it is evident, 
that any measures to prevent this would not benefit the country ge- 
nerally; for what the peasantry of Ireland, and of our agricultural 
countries, obtained by such measures would be lost to the inhabitants 
of towns, who stand in need of an increase of food, not a diminution. 
And while the inhabitants of food-producing districts are allowed to 
emigrate with the food, there is no pretence for saying there is any 
injustice in the system which allows the owners of food to take it to 
the best market. Of course, this leaves entirely untouched the ques- 
tion, as to whether all the legal owners are the persons justly entitled 
to be such. The real cause of the evil is, that the people have 
increased beyond the demand for their labour, and continue so to do. 

From the case of Ireland the inference to be drawn by labourers is, 
that the demand for employment in any food—producing district will 
not be in proportion to the food produced in that district, but in pro- 
portion to the quantity of labour which can be profitably employed 
there ; but that the demand for labour generally and its remuneration, 
measured in food, will depend upon the quantity of food that can be 
procured, by raising it or exchanging other articles of wealth for it. 
If, therefore, the distressed agricultural labourer find, that in the neigh- 
bouring countries or towns, labourers of similar skill are better paid 
than he is, he should go to those places; if, on the other hand, he 
find, that they are not better paid, he should immediately endeavour 
to mitigate the evil, in the most effective way in his own power, by 
abstaining from increasing the number of distressed individuals, like 
himself, and thereby also the intensity of the distress. 

Poor people may hold it as an irrefragable truth, that while the 
poor breed there always will be poor. 

The phenomenon of the exportation of food from the countries and 
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districts where it is produced to other places, while the inhabitants of 
those countries and districts are in.want of food, also shows, that the 
effect of unfettered commerce would be, to promote the increase of 
the most intelligent and industrious races of man, and to cause the 
other races to become equally industrious and intelligent, or gradually 
to disappear from the face of the globe. 

The next question is, the effect of the decrease of capital upon the 
wages of labour. 

From what has been said as to the effects of the increase of capital, 
it will be inferred that the effects of the decrease are the opposite. 

As capital may, under certain circumstances, namely—those which 
prevent its employment—be increased without producing any increase 
in wages; so it may be decreased, under similar circumstances, without 
producing any decrease. But, as a general rule, the decrease of capital 
will be attended by a decrease in wages, measured in those descriptions 
of capital which have decreased, and the commodities which that 
description of capital was employed to produce. The known effects of 
earthquakes, hurricanes, floods, extensive fires, and volcanic eruptions, 
confirm this view. Under no circumstances can the destruction of 
capital, simply by virtue of its destruction, be a benefit to the labouring 
classes. _And when it is proposed as a means to an end, it is incum- 
bent on those who propose it to show, that the ultimate good likely to 
be effected is sure to be greater than the immediate evil that will in 
almost all cases be necessarily produced. 

All three questions are proposed to be considered with reference to 
commodities and money. | have hitherto considered them with reference 
to commodities only—because money is itself a commodity, or the 
representative of commodities. What is true of all other commodities, 
is true of money, namely, that as it increases in quantity, other things 
being the same, so will wages increase in amount measured in money ;— 
and, on the contrary, as it decreases in quantity, so will wages decrease 
in amount measured in money. But as all commodities will increase 
or decrease in money value as well as: wages, the high money wages 
will evidently be of no advantage to labourers, for they will not enable 
them to obtain a larger quantity of the commodities they wish for. 

It is important to observe, that, as the increase and decrease will be 
gradual, the decrease in the quantity of money will be beneficial to 
labourers ; as they will have the benefit of it during the gradual fall of 
their wages : and the increase in the quantity of money will be injurious 
to them; as their employers will have the benefit of it during the gradual 
rise of wages. 


The money price of all commodities, as well as wages, rising and 
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falling with the decrease and increase in the quantity of money, all 
schemes for increasing the amount of wages by increasing the quantity 
of paper money must come under the class I have before alluded to, 
and be productive of the same evil consequences. 

The result of all that has been said, seems to be, that, the general 
principle is, that the formation, and increase of capital is beneficial to 
labourers by increasing wages ; that although there are circumstances 
under which the increase or decrease of capital will scarcely affect 
wages, there are none under which its decrease, simply by virtue of its 
decrease, will benefit labourers ; that in order that labourers may derive 
all the advantage possible from the increase of capital, they should 
vigilantly endeavour to cause the different commodities of which it 
consists to increase in quantity in the order in which they are essential 
to comfortable existence ; viz. first, necessaries, then comforts, and then 
luxuries ; and that, if they have not the power of causing them to 
increase in that order, they should carefully prevent their own numbers 
from increasing beyond the demand which the existing capital would 
cause for their labour at a rate of wages which would enable them to 
obtain the necessaries and comforts of life. And it must not be 
imagined, as it is sometimes hastily done, that abstinence from in- 
creasing numbers would only be beneficial if generally adopted ; for 
it is evident—that individuals without families, will be better able to 
supply their wants, with the same rate of wages, than others with 
families. Undoubtedly the more general the abstinence the greater 
will be its effects. 

Strong as the motives indisputably are to a contrary course, there is 
reason to expect, that, as knowledge shall advance and spread, and 
as the truth, that that line of conduct is virtuous which tends to pro- 
duce the greatest happiness, shall become more generally known and 
appreciated, means will be found to render that propensity of man- 
kind, which has hitherto been the source of great evil as well as good, 
a source of unalloyed good. 


We have inserted the preceding Essay from a correspondent, because , 
we think that, in the present state of depression throughout the country, 
the opinions therein contained being clearly and temperately expressed, 
may have a beneficial tendency. When those who are dependent on their 
own labour for subsistence are led to discuss the effects of wages, as 
ascertained both in money and commodities, they will soon learn to 
estimate the value of capital, in connection with that subject, to increase 
the amount of their own remuneration. We do not, however, pledge 
ourselves to all the opinions of our correspondent.—Ep. 
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SKETCHES BY A PRACTISING ARCHITECT.—No. I. 
“‘ To what base uses we may return!” 


Tue sketches of a travelling architect are far more likely to exhibit 
the poetry of his art than those of an architect in practice, at least in 
these days of penny wisdom, when a man had rather forfeit all the 
acknowledged rules of proportion between solid and void, than pay 
the tax upon a sufficiency of windows of sufficient size. Only con- 
sider for a moment the early career of a young architect of aspiring 
mind and lively imagination. He has hitherto been employed, first 
as an office student, and afterwards in the pleasing occupation of a 
tour through all the brighter scenes of classic celebrity. Having 
studied, at home, the volumes of Palladio, Wilkins Magna Grecia, 
Stuart’s Athens, and Denon’s Egypt, he hurries away on wings of 
eager expectancy, tangibly to enjoy communion with those revered 
objects, whose essentials of beauty and proportion have been already 
made known to him through the media of description, and the graver 
Italy opens to him her rich treasure of miscellaneous art; Sicily 


points proudly to Agrigentum ; he weeps at the sight of the Athenian 
Acropolis, and, on entering the sepultural cell of Theseus, exclaims, 


« If it were now to die, 
’*Twere now to be most happy!” 


forgetting at the moment that he has yet to wander with the Nile 
amid the astounding ruins of mighty Thebes! He now contemplates 
the massive splendours of Latopolis and Tentyra; swells with honest 
pride at the evidences of man’s intelligent power as afforded by the 
Propylea of Edfon, Luxor, and Phils; teems with a still increasing 
spirit of emulation, and paraphrases the vengeful proclamation of 


Lear :— 
“« Aye, ye proud monuments, 
I will afford such rivals to you all, 
That all the world shall—I will do such things— 
What they are, yet I know not; but they shall be 
The wonders of the earth!” 


He returns home—to the scene of his future practice, or, at least, of 
his future hopes. Not so unreasonable as to expect immediate 
employment, he is content for a time to “ build castles in the air;” 
that is, to suspend his professional imaginings in the atmosphere of 
the exhibition at the Royal Academy. It is true, his designs for 
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‘* royal palaces,” ‘‘ triumphal entrances,” “ national mausoleums,” 
and “‘ senate houses,” (if admitted into the exhibition room) gain him 
but little credit; and it is, perhaps, with some degree of chagrin, that 
he sees the great mass of the spectators pass over his forty square feet 
of pictured paper, as they would over the variegated surface of a 
Turkey carpet: but, still, people may not understand drawings ; they 
have yet to see his designs in palpable material, shadowed and coloured 
by nature. Then shall they rightly judge; and, in this consideration, 
he forgives that present want of sagacity, which regards as insipid the 
architectural room, and pounces with “ lynx-eyed” fervour upon the 
cabinet of miniatures. Besides, his productions are addressed to the 
intelligent few; whose report will, in reasonable time, have a due 
effect upon the many, and bring him honour and employment. With 
this “ few” it is not his good fortune to meet, though pretty constant 
in his attendance, hoping personally to experience the sweets of un- 
prejudiced approval. Still he cannot be always there; and it is, 
therefore, a freak of fortune that all the good things uttered of him 
are spoken behind his back. This, according to Shakspeare, only 
makes them ‘‘ of more price.” His talents are, no doubt, appreciated ; 
while his modesty remains free from offence. This is delightful. 
“When professional power and philosophical acumen are thus united, 
happy indeed is the mind in which they conjointly act! 

My hero is now established in an office. The brass-plate on his 
door announces his vocation; and name, street, and number being 
advertised in the Academy Catalogue, he hourly expects a call from 
some fascinated man of judgment, who may safely conclude, that the 
author of a “royal palace,” “ triumphal entrance,” “ national mau- 
soleum,” and “ senate house,” must needs be more than competent 
to the erection of a country mansion or chapel of ease. Thus, as you 
will perceive, gentle reader, he is not unreasonable in his expectations 
as a young practitioner. He knows that commissions of hundred 
thousand pounds value are not “ plentiful as blackberries: but that 
gentlemen are constantly building mansions, and that chapels of ease 
are in unprecedented request. He therefore prepares a series of 
sample designs, including all the varieties of the horizontal Greek and 
perpendicular Gothic. -Doric porticos, Ionic vestibules, and Corinthian 
drawing-rooms, are placed in striking contrast with Saxon porches, 
florid altar-pieces, and crocketted spires: plans, sections, and ele- 
vations strew his side-table, and the riches of his travel glow resplen- 
dently from his walls. Hush!—a step!—knock, knock. The two- 
penny postman. A letter from—his mother. ‘‘ My dear son,—Your 
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father and I have just seen our friend, Mr. Fullmoney. We told him 
of your progress as a student, and of your promptitude for practice. 
He has not yet seen your drawings in the exhibition; but he expresses 
a desire to see you, as he thinks of giving you a job. We have heard 
of his intention to build; and the supposition that he will do so is 
most reasonable, since he has lately given fifty thousand pounds for a 
fine estate on which there is nothing but a shabby old farm-house ; 
and we know his intention to reside on the property. Lose no time in 
calling upon him. Shew him your drawings and your journal; and 
talk to him about all those wonderful things which may give him plea- 
sure, but which are somewhat above the comprehension of your poor 
dear father and your ever affectionate mother, Saran SonProvup.” 

To be sure, ’tis not pleasant for a man who has traversed Italy, 
ascended the Acropolis, and marched in state among the wonders of 
Nubia, to sit waiting for half an hour in the cold, on the polished oak 
bottom of an old citizen’s hall-chair. The powdered footman might 
have asked him to walk into some unoccupied parlour, with a fire and 
newspaper to prevent shivers and tedium. However, he’ll catch it, 
when his master knows whom he has abandoned to the exclusive con- 
templation of hat-pegs and oil-cloth. Yet he sent in his name—a 
name well known to the proud cit. By the marbles of Pentilicus, but 
this is wondrous strange. 

He is, at length, summoned into the library, when old Fullmoney 
throws balm on his hurt mind by hoping he has “ not waited long ;” 
by fearing he must have ‘‘ found it cold ;” and by telling him, finally, 
he is “* happy to see him.” . 

“ Well, Sir: your parents speak wonders of you. You have recently 

“returned from your travels ?—and which do you like best, England 
or France ?” 

“Why, really, sir, I know little of France:—the mere entrance 
lodge to thg vast domain of continental art. Besides, sir, it was not 
my part to cultivate any partiality for soil or climate, people, or their 
laws and customs. My sole motive, sir, was the attainment of pro- 
fessional erudition ; and, in Italy.” — 

** O,— you’ve been to (stirring the fire) Italy, have ye?” 

“* Yes, sir; and thence through Sicily and Greece.” — 

** Greece, too, have ye ?—(ringing the bell.)” 

‘* Yes, sir; and thence to Egypt”— 

*‘ John: more coals.—To where, sir ?” 

“ Egypt, sir ;”— 

** Indeed !—Did ye see any crocodiles ?” 
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‘* Why, sir, they are frequently to be seen: but,.I was so taken up 
with inspecting the numerous temples,” — 

“* Aye,—in search of mummies, I suppose. Curious mummies, those, 
at Bullock’s Museum, eh ?—What have you there ?”— 

‘* A few of my drawings, sir, made upon the spot, and laid down to 
actual measurement. This, sir, exhibits a restored elevation of the 
portico of the Parthenon ;”— 

‘* Aye—Just like the front of the India House. Very pretty. What's 
this ?” 

‘* The Pantheon, sir :”— 

‘It looks to me like the Colosseum (as they call it) in the Regent’s 
Park,—very pretty. What's this? 

“The Lantern of Demosthenes.” 

‘‘A Lantern, eh? It’s like a spice-box. Where did they put the 
candles? Very pretty. What's this? a turnpike lodge?” 

““No sir: the temple of the winds.” 

** Indeed ! well, it does somewhat resemble a chimney-pot.— What’s 
that, standing all alone there in the fields ?” 

“‘ The Temple of Theseus.” 

‘*¢’Twould make a pretty cowshed :—Well, sir; I must look at the 
remainder another day ; and now to business.” 

[The feelings of the young architect during the foregoing colloquy 
can be fully understood by those few alone who professionally, or as 
amateurs, have studied ornamental architecture in its details. They, 
who entertain any feeling for the art in a general sense, would, of 
course, be sufficiently disgusted : but, to the young professor, who re- 
veres the smallest moulding in the least important example of anti- 
quity, such a laceration of forms adored must prove no less than 
ghastly !—However, the prospect of a job aids the endurance of the 
offence; and there is further comfort in considering, that the new 
country mansion will address itself, not merely to the eyes of the igno- 
rant Fullmoney, but to the informed beholding of his visitors and the 
passing stranger. What a portico will he have! What a vestibule and 
staircase! How choice and appropriate shall be the decorations ! How 
massive and firm the construction !] 

The patron thus developes his purpose to the expectant professor :— 

“* Now, sir, you have, possibly, heard of my having lately purchased 
an estate near . The park is most beautiful; rich in noble tim- 
ber, and commanding in situation. Every thing, in short, is admirable 
except the house, which is, indeed, a mere remnant of the old mansion, 
and has been for some years back occupied bya farmer. Here is a 
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plan of it, taken by my carpenter. You see, sir, how extremely incon- 
venient it is, in almost every respect. The dining room, too small : 
the other a passage room. Then, sir, it’s very much out of repair. 
There’s no closet of one particular sort, (you understand me, sir ;) and 
too many of the other sort. ‘In short, sir, after considering the matter 
over and over again, and taking the advice of a friend, I have come to 
the determination of what d’ye want, John? Excuse me, sir, 
for a moment, while I exchange a few words with my solicitor.” 

During the patron’s absence, our young professor fills up in his 
imagination that blank in the conclusion of Fullmoney’s address oc- 
casioned by the footman’s message. ‘‘ Yes, sir,” thinks he to himself, 
** you have come to the determination of pulling it all down, and of 
building a new mansion, suited to the beautiful park you have so justly 
extolled. You have come to the determination of mistrusting your 
own judgment on matters of taste, and of trusting to me, for the pro- 
vision of a good and handsome residence, with all the appendages and 
superior conveniences, the character and beauty, that should distin- 
guish the man of fortune, and preside among a park of oaks. You 
have come to the determination of —”’ 

At this moment re-enters the patron :— 

“< Well, sir—as I was saying—I have come to the determination of 
putting the whole in habitable repair, and of making one or two little 
alterations, which will, in effect, prove to be very great improvements. 
Now, sir: these are my ideas on the subject. First, knock down the 
end of that useless closet, so as to make a way from the dining room to 
the kitchen without going through the drawing room! Secondly, 
knock a hole through the stone wall at the end of the dining room, 
and put a thin partition flush with the outer face, by which we may 
get a recess for my side board, and thus virtually, enlarge the apart- 
ment. Thirdly, poke a little window into the outer wall of this closet 
up stairs, and fit it up as the required convenience, to which I have 
before alluded. Fourthly, put the entire house into repair, and give 
the old work two coats, and the new work four coats of common oil 
paint.” 

Spirits of Memnon, Ictinus and Pheax, shades of Vitruvius, Buona- 
rotti and Wyckham! hover around me in merciful protection; or, 
rather, give me the benefit of your wings, and bear me up and away, 


where even 
“the Birds dare not build ; 
Nor insect’s wing flit o'er the herbless granite !” 


Are we, then, after a course of mighty preparation for emulating the 
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gigantic splendors of ancient.art ;—are we, then, (fraught with a swell- 
ing ambition, which o’er floods our continent of modesty,)—are we, 
most. placid Lady Patience, to be subject to the climax of being smo- 
_ thered in the destruction of a lath and plaster partition ? or employed, 
partly to amend, but chiefly to perpetuate the clumsy blunders of an 
ignorant country carpenter ?—*‘* Base,” indeed. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A WISH. 


WHEREVER you dwell may content be your lot, 

And friendship, like ivy, encircle your cot ; 

May each rosy morn, dress’d in mantles of peace, 
Shed health o’er your cottage, your blessings increase ; 
May gay smiling plenty adorn the fair spot, 

May sorrow ne’er enter the door of your cot; 

May your honest endeavours be crown’d with success ; 
May you ever live happy, ne’er witness distress ; 

On your neat humble roof may these blessings descend, 
Tis a wish free from guile, ’tis the wish of a friend. 





THE NIGHT STAR. 


Tue Night Star in splendour, when hush’d is the gale, 
Beams sweetly on river, o’er fountain and dale ; 

Whilst the track of her glory, slow sinking to rest, 

Marks the realms of the brave, of the good, and the blest. 


I have gaz’d as she rose from the mountain’s vast height, 
Resplendent in beauty, transcendently bright, 
And I've wish’d, as she sank on her couch in the sea, 
That my soul were unfetter’d—were spotless as she ! 
C. 8. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ASSOCIATED PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS, 


AT THE GALLERY, 10, OLD BOND STREET. 


We attended the private view of this exhibition and were delighted 
with many of the pictures. 4. ‘‘ The City of Hereford,” by J. Powell, 
is a pretty view, the day appears cloudy, but the picture is not the less 
interesting. 10. ‘‘ The City of Worcester,” by the same artist, is rich 
and warm, the meandering water, the cathedral in the distance, and 
the cattle on the opposite banks, are all well represented. 11. 
‘* Brighton, Worthing in the distance,” by A. Martin, is a good per- 
formance. 18. ‘ View near Bury, Suffolk,” by E. J. Pasquier, 
represents a pretty object in the distant tower, and the radiance of 
setting sun adds beauty to the scene. 22. “ Portrait of a Lady,” by 
T. Heaphy, is most delightful, the complexion.is fair and the counte- 
nance beautifully expressive, and the drapery is becoming, the right 
arm is gracefully raised to her bosom, and the attitude is altogether 
pleasing. 26, ‘‘ Recognition,” by the same artist, is a neat perform- 
ance, a milk maid is prettily painted approaching a stile where the 
cows are protruding their heads somewhat significantly ; the surround- 
ing landscape with the farm house standing on the brow of a hill, is 
delightful. 43. ‘‘ A Cat watching a Butterfly,” by J. M. Burbank, is 
naturally shown. 46. “Shrine of Edward the Confessor, Westminster 
Abbey,” by J. Burgess, Jun. is a good representation of the rich Gothic. 
63. * Alms Giving,” by A. G. Vickers; the fair Alms-giver is all 
meekness. 70. ‘“‘The Chapel of Houghton in the Dale, Norfolk,” by 
J. Nash, is a handsome picture of a Gothic building. 83. “ Interior 
of the Court, Penshurst, Kent,” by the same artist, is a still handsomer 
representation. 93. ‘+ Lago-Varese, the Simplon in the distance,” by 
W. Cowen, is a fine landscape. 103. ‘ Hastings, from the Pier 
Rocks,” by G. Barnard, is a good marine view. 108. “St. Michael’s 
Mount, Cornwall,” by C. Bentley, looks awfully sublime, the raging 
sea, the darkness of the heavens, and the wreck of the ship, are all well 
represented, and'the animation of the scene is increased by the groups 
of figures knee deep in water rendering succour; this picture is 
altogether a masterpiece of its kind. 109. “Interior of the Great 
Hall, Haddon, Derbyshire,” by S. R. Lines, is a good picture. 122. 
‘* Razza del Castello, Vesuvius in the distance,” by W. Cowes; the 
’ buildings are well depicted, Vesuvius looks awfully grand, and the 
perspective is good. 132 ‘ Portrait of a Lady,” by T. Heaphy, is 
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not quite so happy a representation as 22; the figure is not so grace- 
ful, and the crimson attire is not so agreeable. 135. ‘“ Candebac on 
the Siene,” by C. R. Stanley, is a good picture. 140. “The Coro- 
nal,” by W. Derby, is a beautiful young maiden crowned with a chaplet 
of flowers, and carrying on her arm a small basket filled with the same 
materials ; the figure looks purity itself, and warrants the encomium of 
“ herself the fairest.” 141. ‘‘ The Smugglers on the Look Out,” by R. 
W. Bass; the quiet attitude of the figure in the back ground possesses 
much of character. We do not like the hands of the figure in front. 
151. ‘* At Northend, Hampstead,” by G. Barnard, is a beautiful land- 
scape, the cattle are well disposed, and the scene is enriched by a 
mid-day sun. 173. “ Keswick Lake, looking towards Borrowdale,” 
by J. Powell, is a placid and natural picture. 174. ‘“ Edinburgh, 
from St. Anthony’s Chapel,” by T. Maisey, is a gorgeous representa- 
tion of the modern Athens. The point from which the view was taken 
was the favourite walk of Sir Walter Scott, “when engaged with a 
favourite author, or new subject of study.” 204. “Invocation,” by 
J. M. Moore, is a beautiful female form; the veil which covers her 
head and hangs down below her bosom, is accurately represented, aud 
the flesh seen through it is perfectly natural in appearance. 210. 
“« Part of Cader Idris, from the Towyn Road, North Wales,” by T. 
Wood, is a good landscape. 240. ‘ Joseph Andrews resenting the 
insult offered to Fanny, by Beau Didapper, in Parson Adam’s house,” 
by J. Nash. The individuality of the figures, and their consequent 
variety in appearance look humorous ; the affray is well represented, 
and the bustling character of the scene is faithfully sustained in accord- 
ance with the interesting novel. 257. ‘The Last Man,” by John 
Martin, well accords with the fanciful description of the poem. 

There are a great many delightful little pictures on the screen which 
our limits will not permit us to notice, among which are 286. “ At 
Blackheath,” by J. Holland; and 300. ‘‘ Morning near Nancy,” are 
pretty landscapes. ” 

We consider this exhibition worthy of the distinguished patronage it 
obtains, i. e. that of Her Majesty, and we sincerely hope that the 
public will render it their support. 

We understand that at the private view of the ‘Gallery of the 
Associated Painters in Water-colours,” on Saturday, 13th ulto. pur- 
chases were made by the patrons of Art, from the works of the follow- 
ing Artists—Charles Bentley, G. F. Phillips, J. M- Burbank, James 
Holfand, C. R. Stanley, A. G. Vickers, G. Chambers, J. M. Moore, 
S. R. Lines, A. Martin, G. S. Shepherd, &c. &c. 

April 17, 1833. 
« 
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Mr. Melling’s Group of Sir John Falstaff, Mistress Doll, and 
Bardolph, Regent Street. 


We attended the private view of this interesting group, now open for 
public inspection. The group is selected from the second part of 
Henry IV. Falstaff is seated in his easy chair, at the Boar’s Head 
tavern, with his mistress on his knee, and his man at his elbow. His 
easy attitude and the gaiety of his appearance are highly characteristic 
of Shakspeare’s representation of the corpulent knight. He encircles 
the waist of Mistress Doll, and looks at her with an expression suitable 
to the situation of the parties. She regards him with a smiling coute- 
nance, and gently inclines her head towards him. In her right hand 
- she holds a cup, which she has just received, and appears to be about 
to pledge to him. Bardolph, with his head turned towards his master, 
is regarding him with a countenance of sly merriment. We think 
Mr. Melling has successfully modelled these characters; and that a 
Shakspearean gallery, of which this work is intended to form a part, 
ought not to feel any lack of patronage from the admirers of our 
inimitable bard, and the lovers of the arts. The easy composure of 
Falstaff,—the simpering smile of his mistress, and the broad expression 
of cunning and merriment in the countenance of Bardolph, are all 
indicative of a strong individuality in the members of the group. To 
give a preference to one figure over the rest would not only be 
invidious, but absurd, as the excellence of each is only perceived in 
connection with all; but the countenance of Bardolph appeared to us 
the most effective, in indicating his private thoughts. We conclude 
that the time chosen for the model is when Falstaff utters—* I am old, 
I am old;” and when Mistress Doll rejoins, in an encouraging and 
complimentary strain,—‘‘ I love thee better than I love e’er a scurvy 


young boy of them all.” 





National Gallery of Practical Science, Adelaide Street and Lowther 
Arcade, West Strand. 


Every person who feels an interest in the improvements that are 
going on in science, and who desire to blend instruction with amuse- 
ment, should visit this storéhouse of delight. There is not in the whole 
range of novelty, which this great metropolis has presented to our 
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view, any thing more truly intellectual than the Gallery of Practical 
Science in Adelaide Street. Hours, days, and weeks might be spent 
there in observing the different specimens exposed ; and whether a 
new-invented model of a conservatory, a new-invented tessaled pave- 
ment, or a steam gun, an oblique paddle, a revolving rudder, a model 
_ for towing ships, life preservers, or any article of luxury and taste, or 
of a nature suited to the exigencies of peril or convenience be sought 
after, we would say, “‘ Go to Adelaide Street, you will there not only 
see the forms of things, but their uses well defined, and rendered 
intelligible to your own perceptions.” 





PERSPECTIVE. 


In the early part of last month, we attended Mr. Green’s lecture on 
the above science ; being introductory to a course on the same subject, 
now in progress. These lectures, as we are informed in the syllabus, 
have been framed by him expressly for the artist, and we further un- 
derstand, that it is the intention of Mr. Green to deliver them annu- 
ally. We hail the event as furnishing a ready means to the student in 
art to ground himself in this essential element of his profession, and 
in the knowledge of which, many distinguished painters betray a 
lamentable deficiency. We are of opinion that a very different course 
must be pursued in the treatment of this subject, in order to adapt it 
to the views of the painter, than has been heretofore attempted ; for 
while treatises have multiplied’ considerably, scarcely any improved 
methods of study have resulted. It may be confidently stated that 
there are many painters at the present time who value the science, but 
would sooner forego its advantages, and thereby expose their pro- 
ductions to the misplaced criticisms of the tyro in art, rather than 
encounter the needless intricacies of a Malton, or learn by rote the 
rules contained in those numerous treatises “‘ where purblind practice 
only points the way.” The knowledge of perspective required by the 
painter differs, in many respects, from that which the architect needs ;— 
a circumstance which has not been sufficiently dwelt upon by writers, 
but of which Mr. Green seems to be fully sensible. On the occasion 
alluded to, he commenced by noticing the general character of the 
publications on the science, their inefficiency, and consequent neglect 
by the painter, and afterwards proceeded to give a brief outline of his 
plan. As this materially differs from any thing of the kind we have 
VOL, I. SG 
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previously witnessed, and as the illustrations were both novel and in- 
genious, we shall notice the points of chief interest. The first subject 
to which our attention was drawn related to the appearances assumed 
by objects accordingly as they might be presented to the spectator, the 
Iecturer justly observing that it was as needful for the student to under- 
stand the laws by which they were governed, as to study the causes 
which affect the appearances of the various parts of the human body 
when represented in action or repose; his object being in both cases to 
acquire a facility and readiness in designing.—A perspective represen- 
tation was best defined, and clearly shown to.be such a figure of an 
object, as would be obtained by tracing its contour upon any trans- 
parent medium interposed between it and the eye. To effect this on 
an opaque ground by a process of geometrical reasoning led to the 
consideration of vanishing lines and points, that branch of the science 
which has proved a stumbling-block to many, and which Mr. Green 
found himself unable to divest wholly of its intricacy : aided however by 
a model exhibiting the disposition of the various planes we were en- 
abled to gain a pretty good insight into this important branch of the 
science. The model in question served to explain the principles by 
which the representation of a building might be obtained, the vanishing 
lines of the planes bounding it having been first found, and afterwards 
the vanishing points of the lines. The concluding illustration seemed to 
afford much interest. It has been usual in Perspective Lectures to 
exhibit drawings of objects with the necessary perspective lines ;—the 
possibility of working a problem in the presence of the auditory not 
having been attempted. But by an ingenious adaptation of threads to 
represent lines, Mr. Green was enabled to delineate the various parts 
of a building, while detailing the process; and thus we were in a few 
minutes presented with an accurate representation. We should not 
omit to state that Mr. Green signified his perfect willingness to reply 
to any questions that might be put to him at the close of the lecture 
on this, as on every future evening. 

Should Mr. Green be encouraged to prosecute his plan to its fullest 
extent, the painter, we conceive, will be enabled through its means to 
obtain almost all the information he needs, so as in a great measure to 
supersede the necessity of private study ; and knowing as we do how 
repugnant he is to glean his knowledge from books, we are gratified to 
find this collateral branch of his art freed from the dryness with which 
it is usually accompanied, and presented after so agreeable a form. 
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Part 1V.— The Gallery of the Graces. London: Tilt. 


Tue present number of this elegant work contains the Young Olympha. 
Drawn by E. T. Parris, engraved by H. P. Ryall. The Widow, 
painted by W. Boxall, engraved by H. Robinson; and the May 
Queen, by the same artists. The engravings are altogether well 


executed, but the mournful countenance of The Widow is the best 
depicted. 





Part XIII.—Finden’s Landscape Illustrations to Mr. Murray’s first 
complete and uniform Edition of the Life and Werks of Lord 
Byron. London: Murray; also by Tilt. 


Tuts part contains a view of The Walls of Rome; drawn by J. M. 
W. Turner, R. A.; engraved by E. Finden. The Arch of Titus, drawn 
by C. Stanfield, A. R. A., from a sketch by W. Page; engraved by 
E. Finden. ‘Martigny, drawn by J. D. Harding; engraved by Cousen. 
The Tiber, drawn by C. Stanfield; engraved by W. Finden. Florence, 
drawn by Lieutenant-Colonel Balby; engraved by E. Finden. Soracte, 
drawn by W. Purser, engraved by E. Finden; and T. Moore, engraved 
by W. Finden, from a painting by Sir T. Lawrence. 

All these engravings are so excellent, that it is difficult to form a 
preference. The Tiber, with its banks and cattle grazing, has the 
most soothing aspect; and Florence, with its beautiful buildings and 
skirting foliage, looks most cheerful. 





“Lengths and Levels to Bradshaw's Maps of the Canals, Navigable 


Rivers, and Railways in the principdt parts of tara — 
London: E. Rurr. 


Tue information contained in this work will be found useful to persons 
connected with scientific pursuits, and those who take an interest in 
the important improvements in contemplation throughout the country. 


“The author has taken six feet ten inches below the site of the old 


dovk gates at Liverpool as his standard, and on the lines of navigation 
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and railway he has marked the heights of the various parts of the 
communication above that standard, so that the comparative eleva- 
vation of a country can be easily seen, whether it be in the same 
or any other line of railway or navigation. 

We recommend Bradshaw’s Maps, together with the publication of 
Lengths and Levels, as a valuable scientific performance, particularly 
useful to engineers, legislators, or persons connected with canals or 
railways. 





No. IV.—Memorials of Oxford. Historical and Descriptive Accounts 
of the Colleges, Halls, Churches, and other public Buildings ; 
Edited by the Rev. J. Ingram, D. D. President of Trinity College, 
with Engravings by 1. Le Krux, from original Drawings by F. 
Mackenzie. Oxford: J. H. Parker. Tilt, London. 


We spoke in high terms of this work last month, and we are glad to 
find the present number fully justifies our opinion of the manner in 
which we thought it would be continued. A view of Magdalen 
College from the Walk, and of the Cloisters of Magdalen, appear 
in the present number. The subjects do not admit of the same 
picturesque display as those in the last number ; but they are still very 
pleasing, and possess a serenity of aspect suitable to the receptacles 
of learning. The historical accounts are very full, and contain several 
useful notes. 





Nothcroft's Parliamentary Chronicle. 


We noticed this publication very fully in our last nnmber. We are 
happy to be enabled to sBate that it proceeds with the same accuracy 
as when it last received our approval ; and having had occasion 
to refer to it of late on several points connected with Parliamentary 
proceedings, and experienced its great utility in affording to us 
the information sought, we can speak with confidence of its 
merits. It preserves the admirable plan, adopted by newspapers, 
of giving in parenthesis the feelings of the other members of the house 
whilst any one of the legislative body is speaking. This we consider 
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as highly interesting in a work of reference, and it will be found of 
more value at a distant period, when the sentiments and opinions of 
men shall have undergone the revolutions of time, and experienced 
those changes or modifications which result from increasing intelli- 
gence. It is intended by the publisher to furnish lists of the majority 
and minority on all great public questions. The utility of such a plan 
needs no comment, as it is sufficiently obvious to every person capable 
of appreciating its effect on the minds of members and their con- 
stituents. Such lists either support or negative all professions in 
relation to political conduct. We repeat our recommendation of this 
useful publication. , 





EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS AT EXETER HALL. 


A Frew days ago, we attended this exhibition of paintings by the old 
masters, and we consider the collection as being calculated to give 
satisfaction to the connoisseur, and the amateur of art. The paintings 
contain specimens of almost every school; and the selections are of a 
character that cannot fail to impart information to visiters, who may 
not have acquired a previous knowledge of the works of the old 
masters, 

They are from the hands of C. Veronese, Correggio, Paul Brill, Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, Andrea Schiavone, John Wouvermans, Baroccio, 
Job Berkheyden, Karel du Jardin, Adrian Stalbert, F. Zurbaran, 
Moucheron, Luca Giordano, Tintoretto, Barent Graat, John Hemskirk, 
Adrian Stalbert, Romney, M. A. Caravaggio, John Cleveley, Titian, 
Chevalier D’Arpino, Sir Antonio More, De Hooge, Sisto Badalocchi, 
Sir Anthony Vandycke,: Albert Cuyp, Ludovico Carracci, Hollar, 
Joachim Wtenwael, Giovanni Viani, Gonzales Coques, Valero Castello, 
Hudson, Baroccio, Albano, Georgione, denominated Barbarelli del 
Castelfranco, Jan Victors, David Connick, Ghisolfi Sebastian Conca, 
Arnold Vander Nier, Guido Reni, Christophe, Jan Miel, called 
Giovanni della Vite, Alessandro Veronese, Gerhard Douw, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, David Teniers, Nicolo Poussin, R. Walker, Bartholomew 
Sprangher, A. de Gilder, Dobson, Old Teniers, Giorgo Vasari, P. F. 
Mola, Philip Roos, called Rosa di Tivoli, Giacomi Carucci da Pnotormo, 
Raffaelle, Le Sperre, Godfrey Schalcken, P. P. Reubens, Bartolomeo 
Manfredi, Bertholett Flameel, Adrian Bronwer, Salvator Rosa, P. Van 
Laer, Zorg Eglon Vander Neer, Santi da Titi, Benvenuti Garofalo, Adam 
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Elsheimer, Ercole Perocaccini, Wildens, Adam Elsheimer, William 
Mieris, Simone Cantarine, J. Van Huysum, Sebastian Bourdon, 
Rembrandt, Peter Peterz Brenghel, Hobbema, Guilo, G. Clorio, 
Laurence de la Hire, Albano, Francesco Mazzuoli, called Parmegiano, 
Cornelius Poclemburg, Adam Elsheimer, Bernardo Strozzi, Claude de 
Lorraine, Francesco Mazzuoli, called Parmegiano, Egbert Hemskirk, 
Andrew Both, Pietro da Cortona Berrentini, Andrea Mantegna, George 
Morland, Domenichino, Dietricy, Ippolito, Scarsella, K. du Jardyn, 
Velasquez, Jean de Mabuse, Gasparri Spinellir, Hans Holbein, Cima- 
bue, Adam Pynaker, Antonio Solario, Esselzus Monaix, Gerhard 
Douw, Cor. Bega, S. Ruysdael, Cornelius Bega, Griffier, A. Vander- 
werf, Van Goyen, Cavaliere Ventura Salimbeni, called Bierlaqua, 
F. Filippo Lippi, Van der Tempel, Carlo Cignani, Richard Wilson, 
Cavaliere Benaschi, Dario Varotari, Giuseppe Ribera, called Spagno- 
letto, G. C. Procacini, &c. The subjects are historical and classical, 
and there are some good portraits of distinguished persons and a few 
excellent landscapes. But the gem of the exhibition is ‘‘ Amor” by 
Domenichino, in which the human form is more beautifully drawn 
than in any picture we have ever seen. The countenance is expressive 
of more sentiment, and is too divine for any subject of the heathen 
mythology : it indicates more of fervent devotion than love, and this is 
perhaps its only fault, but that fault is an excellence, which though it 
may seem a paradox to some, those who are conversant with the art 
will readily understand. We believe this picture is not for sale, but it 
is valued at 3,000 guineas. 





LATENT TALENTS AND CAPRICIOUS FORTUNES 
OF AN ARTIST. 


We have received the following letter from a Correspondent; and as 
it displays a rapid success in the Art of portrait painting, and as sudden 
a decline in fortune, we insert it for the instruction of young artists, 
who may be desirous of borrowing a few hints of the hazardous charac- 
ter of their undertakings. The recent discouragements, which the 
writer has experienced, may superinduce prudence and economy, 
whilst the beaming lustre of patronage reflects upon them to guard 
against the uncertainty of its duration. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE LIBRARY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Sir,—As you are accustomed to the biography of artists, I tender 
the following essay of myself, as not being without interest, both to 
entertain and inform the youthful adventurer in pursuit of Art, how to 
deal with a capricious world. My name and address I beg you will 
keep secret, to avoid my being accused of vanity or any other phrase, 
not congenial to my feelings. I have refrained from sending my 
portrait for the same reason. 

You must know, Sir, that until the age of 35, (and I’m now 47), no 
one thought I possessed the talent which then appeared, in sketching 
from the life. Prior to which, I followed many trades, without profit 
or pleasure; but the 35th year of my life was productive of both, for 
I was designated a mighty genius, and that too, by the first men of the 
age, who honoured me with sittings. Their portraits were engraved ; 
the periodicals of the day teemed with equal praise of my success, and 
the greatest wonder was, how I could have lived to those years in 
obscurity. These kind Editors considered my fortune to be in view; 
indeed, such was their foresight, that in a short time the produce of 
my pencil was as much cash in six days, as in any three months prior 
to its use. I realised £400 within the first year, and £500 in the 
second, so great were the demands for my sketehes. Much respect 
was shown to me from every class; and I was congratulated by every 
friend, on drawing portraits of the Royal Family.—The physiognomist 
stared me out of countenance, and the craniologist discovered bumps 
which I knew nothing of, or to what they did portend. To oblige them 
I sat to have my head cast in plaster, which has ever since been laid 
on the shelf, without my being a whit the wiser.—But, I call that 
nothing to what follows.—I am deserted,—yes, deserted, and have not 
had a portrait in hand these three months.—My friends degenerate, 
and, I am myself in a decline. 

I have just received advice how to recruit my affairs, by having 
recourse to exhibiting specimens of my skill in the shops of the metro- 
polis; but, I’d as soon write up, with a sign—‘‘ Mangling done here.” 
No, Sir, if I must change my profession, I'll turn poet and touch on 
the times. I am, Sir, your constant reader, 

Ww. 


We strongly advise the writer of this letter not to attempt poetry, 
He will find the hill of Parnassus more difficult of ascent than the path - 
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he has chosen. It is seldom that natural talent, in the same person 
is combined in two such pursuits as those of poetry and painting. We 
encourage him to persevere in the use of the pencil, and to depend on 
his own efforts more than on patronage; for, in our opinion, genius, 
such as he possesses, though it is often subject to a temporary eclipse, 
will ultimately, with the aid of prudence, overcome all difficulties. 





REFLECTIONS ON THE FINE ARTS AND LITERATURE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ARNOLD'S LIBRARY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Sir,—The following reflections were suggested by conversations at 
frequent meetings with an artistical friend whose thoughts and feelings 
on art and artists, and whose opinions in literature always appeared to 
‘me accurate. 

The observations on the first series of the library of the Fine Arts 
were written as the effusion of private reflection, and consequently on 
a supposition that the work was to he discontinued. 

Conversing with my friend on the subject of Opie, he expressed his 
unbounded admiration of that artist, both as a painter and a writer. 
“‘ The portraits by Opie,” said he, present always a masculine severity 
of style, in perfect unison with his own general character as a man; 
not the severity of a distempered and harsh disposition, but of a mind ‘ 
bold, vigorous, and persevering—a contemner of the trifling and ephe- 
meral passions. I think that the innate quality of his mind was highly 
gifted with the feeling for historical and scriptural subjects, and that, 
had the taste of the country tended that way at the time, and had his 
own life been prolonged, it is not too much to presume that an histori- 
cal school would by this time have been established in England, worthy 
of comparison with any of the illustrious schools of the continent. He 
possessed every requisite to carry such a plan farther than any preced- 
ing painter in this country: which opinion of mine is founded on the 
works executed by him. His lectures partake of the same powerful 
qualities as his paintings—a native boldness and vigour, finely tem- 
pered by habits of acute observation, and deep reflection. Without 
partaking of the polish and elegance of Reynolds, or of the classical 
erudition of Fuseli; yet in fervid eloquence of thought, in truth of ob- 
* servation, and in fine critical acumen he is not inferior to the former, 
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and is more practical and instructive than the latter, without also 
possessing one tincture of the gratuitous irony and irritability of 
Barry. 

“« The painting of Opie, more particularly that of his portraits, although 
executed in a style bold and broad, yet it does not carry the appearance 
of colour observable in Reynolds’s productions. Opie’s touch is decided, 
and all his paintings seem as though each piece had been painted at 
once. Sir Joshua’s on the contrary, although worked with great 
power and decision, yet they always bear the evidence of intense labour 
and application. Much of this difference must be ascribed to the dif- 
ference of intellectuality between those two distinguished persons. Opie 
is matter of fact in every thing, and never ideal; we never perceive 
poetical elevation of character, nor refined expression of sentiment, be- 
yond what is actually before him: .whereas Reynolds, at the same 
time that he portrayed the identical individual with every striking pecu- 
liarity of character, he also infused into the portrait an elevated and 
ennobling expression of sentiment. This was a power which in the 
elegant language of Fuseli, ‘‘ substantiated humour in Sterne, and 
mental and physical strength in Samuel Johnson.” The mind of 
Reynolds was of a poetical nature; it was fanciful and imaginative, 
and consequently in every painting he sought to distinguish the precon- 
ceptions of all that is beautiful in colour, light and shade, from expres- 
sion and drawing, by a prudent and discriminating selection from the 
varied excellencies of his illustrious predecessors. No portrait-painter, 
that I know of but Reynolds, appears to have manifested so fixed an 
object to impart to his portraits the majesty and expression of M. 
Angelo, the tenderness of Raphael, the elegant and graceful line of 
Domenichino, the nobleness of Vandyke, the colour of Rubens, and the 
chiaroscuro of Rembrandt.” My friend continued— 

‘* Often has the reflection crossed my mind how like the progress of 
painting in England is to the career and character of individual genius. 
As genius in every pursuit at its onset, is but indifferently encouraged, 
yet still it undauntedly perseveres in spite of all obstacles,—and after 
a series of severe and harassing struggles contrives to reach the sum- 
mit of ambition ;—so with the Fine Arts, and particularly painting, 
which notwithstanding the apathy of the country, the absence of all 
concentrated or systematic feeling for their encouragement and cultiva- 
tion, have gradually increased in excellence, and surpassed all existing 
schools in Europe, and in some branches equalled, and even excelled, 
any previous style of the old masters.” 

The foregoing reflections I find lead me to think with similar ideas 
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on the progress of Literature; and although I must admit that it has 
advanced more rapidly than painting, still any thing like noble enthu- 
siasm for its honour and interest, is not felt by the multitude, whose 
chief support is afforded only to a few authors. Our periodical works, 
with the exception of the Quarterly and Foreign Quarterly, and the 
Edinburgh Reviews, and Blackwood’s Magazine, are seldom met with 
in private families. The cause of this apathy towards polite literature is to 
be ascribed, in a great measure, to the manner in which periodicals are 
generally conducted. Instead of each determining to become the advo- 
cate of literature,—to keep alive the progress of refinement,—and to 
watch with jealous scrutiny the interests of science and art,—they are 
oftener the very medium by which all these are degraded. 

In some of them politics engross.a large portion of their considera- 
tion, thus usurping the province of the newspapers by a detail of facts 
which have transpired, and a discussion of speculative opinions likely 
to result from measures. They also indulge in all the malevolence of 
party feelings, advocating and opposing measures according to popu- 
lar opinions, instead of bestowing their attention to the manners and 
customs of the age, and discussing the advantages of moral conduct 
and social intercourse. I often think what a falling off there has been 
in this last style of eiseety composition, since the days of Addison and 
Steele, and the other contributors to the Spectator. The newspapers 
are now the only censors of public morals, and it must be confessed, 
that, notwithstanding the rapidity with which they are compelled to 
furnish their articles to the world, they yet manage to express their 
opinions always with force, and oftentimes with eloquence without the 
affected airs of some periodicals. 


(To be continued. ) 





TO THE EDITOR OF ARNOLD'S MAGAZINE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


‘Sir,—I venture to transmit to you, by this day’s post, a provincial 
paper, “ The Nottingham Journal,” for last week. In jt there is a 
letter, addressed to the editor, upon the subject of the Fine Arts 
(signed “‘ Amateur”), in which the writer advocates the extension of 
patronage to living British Artists. Knowing that these are matters 
which you have much at heart, it occurred to me that a sight of the 
article in question might not prove unacceptable. 
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The letter alluded to appears to have been called forth by the fol- 
lowing paragraph, in the journal of the preceding week : viz.— 

« Although Hilton, the R.A. and the first historical painter in 
Europe, is a native of Nottinghamshire, with the exception of his sub- 
lime picture of the Raising of Lazarus, in Newark Church, there is 
not a single production of his in the county, and the one alluded to 
was a gift from the great artist to the place of his birth. This palpable 
indifference to distinguished merit is as extraordinary as it is inde- 
fensible. We suppose the patrons of the arts are waiting for his demise 
to do that honour to his genius which living they refuse.” 

I remain, Sir, your very humble servant, 
April 6th, 1833. A Constant REapDeER. 


The following is the Letter to which our Correspondent refers. 


HILTON, THE ARTIST. 


Mr. Epitor,—Although I cannot but enter most cordjally into the 
laudable feelings which prompted the observation in your last Journal, 
respecting our distinguished historical painter, Hilton, and the sad 
want of encouragement manifested in this county towards a native 
artist of so much celebrity, I cannot permit a mistake into which you 
have, I am sure, unintentionally been led, to remain, in the widely- 
extended. circulation which your excellent paper is known to have 
obtained, without offering that refutation, which, fortunately, I have it 
in my power to supply, viz. that Mr. Hilton has not met with the 
entire neglect you have supposed. 

A large historical picture, painted by him for T, Wright, Esq. is now 
at Upton Hall; besides which, one of a similar class has been executed 
by the same artist, for Sir Richard Sutton, Bart. at a price, if I mistake 
not, of 400 guineas—a truly praise-worthy example, redounding, as 
most assuredly it does, so very much to the honour of this accomplished 
master of the chase, who, like another De Tably, deems it no less 
becoming to be the patron of art, than to appear as the first in the 
field. 

I will just observe that both these were commission pictures—that is, 
not merely purchases realised upon the consideration that they had 
undergone the ordeal of public opinion, and stamped as works of 
superior merit (as, unfortunately, most purchases of the kind usually 
are), and which become, therefore, of but secondary advantage to the 
artist; but orders given, whereby the painter is relieved from anxiety 
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respecting the future disposal of his work, having, at the same time, as 
a necessary consequence, his genius unshackled, and his energies unfet- 
tered, by (often-times) that most disheartening consideration—the fear 
lest, after his best efforts have been used, his production shall remain 
unsold on his hands. Such, indeed, can alone be considered as real, 
genuine, liberal patronage. 

Though these two instances may suffice, it is true, in common par- 
lance, barely “‘ to save the credit” of the county, in as far as the re- 
proach which has, I fear, too deservedly been cast upon it, there cannot 
be a doubt that the public is lamentably wanting in a matter of 
such vital importance as is certainly considered in a national point of 
view, the diffusion of a just taste ; which great object, be it observed, 
can only be attained by a liberal patronage of native genius in the 
works of living artists. 

And surely, Sir, such an object is worthy of our consideration, for 
our morals are materially connected with our arts, and a good taste 
not only refines, but reforms— 

“ Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” 
‘«« Whatever,” it has been well observed, ‘‘ may be the power or pros- 
perity of a State—whatever the accumulation of her wealth, or the 
splendour of her triumphs—to her intellectual attainments must she 
look for national estimetion—on her arts must she depend— 


“ For living dignity and deathless fame.” 


When we see such thousands, and thousands annually lavished on 
the luxuries of the table and the amusement of the field, is it not, 
Mr. Editor, grievous—is it not mortifying to reflect that no poor 
pittance shall be spared out of the immense fortunes of the magnates 
of our land—our very numerous opulent proprietors—in the furtherance 
of so momentous a concern? Surely this, our county, the favoured 
central spot of great and illustrious England, from which, considering 
the very many wealthy individuals it contains, might reasonably be ex- 
pected to have been shed, as from the fountain of light, the genial 
warmth of its fostering beams, is not for ever to remain the lifeless blank 
that it is—the mere lack-lustre blot, in has luminous hemisphere of 
taste. Forbid it, heaven! 

I say it with sorrow; but I firmly believe that out of the long list of 
splendid mansions of which we, in Nottinghamshire, boast, not one 
single picture of the higher class of art—that is, historical (save only 
the above-mentioned exception, painted by a modern British artist, can 
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anywhere be found! And with such means! such wealth! such prin- 
cipalities !!! 

I trust, Sir, you will excuse my warmth upon a theme like this: 
I feel for the honour of our county of Nottingham, and am anxious 
that we be no longer obnoxious in these enlightened times, to a charge 
so truly humiliating, as that with which you have, it must be con- 
fessed, but too justly stigmatized this portion of our land. My zeal, 
indeed, has unconsciously hurried me along, and thus carried me far 
beyond the limit I had prescribed: I must, therefore, ask your pardon 
for the length of this address. I intended only a vindication of the 
two individuals above named, whereas I have been drawn, unwarily, 
into an appeal to the public at large. 

Whether the arguments which have been advanced may obtain 
notice beyond the mere perusal of your numerous readers, in case you 
are pleased to admit them into your print, time only can shew. 
Should, however, the public mind be led, m any degree, by what has 
been advanced, to a more liberal consideration of the Fine Arts (for 
such I feel convinced is alone wanting to bring about so beneficial a 
change), and, especially, of our own gifted Hilton—not to mention 
Etty, Turner, Calcott, &c., names such as in any age, any country 
of the globe might justly have been proud, the writer, it is to be hoped, 
will not have obtruded himself in vain. 

That such, happily, may prove to be the case, is the very ardent 
wish of, 

Sir, Your obedient humble servant, 


An AMATEUR. 


P.S. In making the foregoing remarks, the writer begs tobe dis- 
tinctly understood, that not the most distant allusion to any individual 
whomsoever, is intended thereby; but that, on the contrary, his 
strictures are meant to apply to the East, West, North, South, and 
centre of Nottinghamshire ; in every corner of which, as is well known, 
our opulent aristocracy reside. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


F. Bay, esq. in the chair. A paper by S. H. Christie, esq. relating to 
improvements in methods and instruments for effecting magneto-electric 
experiments, was read. The character of this paper—difficult to be com- 
prehended on a first reading—prevents us from any further notice of Mr. 
Christie’s communication at present. The king of Holland presented to 
the Society the “ Flora” of Batavia. Members were elected, and other 
routine business was transacted. 

April 18.—Francis Baily, esq. Vice President, in the chair.—A paper 
was read entitled, ‘On improvements in the instruments and methods em- 
ployed in determining the direction of the Terrestrial Magnetic Force,’ by 
Samuel Hunter Christie, esq. M.A., F.R.S. &c. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Lorp ABERDEEN in the chair.—Mr. Williment exhibited a very beauti- 
ful cast belonging to Mr. Ambrose. Pointer, from a figure of St. George, 
preserved in a museum at Dijon. It is about two feet high, and in the 
most perfect knightly costume of the end of the fourteenth century :—a 
short description was communicated by Mr. Williment. A further portion 
was read of Mr. Daniel Gurney’s extracts from the household book of the 
family of Lestrange, of Norfolk, temp. Henry VIII., illustrative of the 
habits of life, and the value of various articles at that period. 





LINNZAN SOCIETY. 


Mr. Lampert, V. P., in the chair—There was read a paper entitled, 
“ On the modifications observable in certain plants formerly referred to the 
genus Cinchona,” by Mr. Don, Librarian, L.S., &c. There is, perhaps, no 
genus of plants so interesting, in a medical point of view, as that which con- 
tains the trees affording the Peruvian bark ; and any additional informa- 
tion on their-history, or botanical characters, cannot fail to prove accepta- 
ble to our readers. The author remarks, that the arrangement of the 
lobes of the corolla in the unexpanded state, affords an important charac- 
ter in distinguishing the inferior groups of the extensive order Rubiaceae, 
and that an attention to this mark will materially assist in defining the 
genera which have been separated frém cinchona. The species formerly 
included under this genus are now divided into seven different genera, well 
distinguished by the form of their estivation, and by other characters de- 
rived from the flower and fruit. A continuation of M. Alphonse de Can- 
dolle’s memoir on Myrsinee was also read. 

April 16.—A. B. LAMBERT, .esq. in the chair.—After confirming the 
minutes of the last meeting, three candidates were elected. A portion of 
M. Alphonse de Candolle’s memoir on the revision of the natural order 
Myrsinee was read in continuation ; after which the Secretary also read a 
paper by Mr. Don, librarian to the Society, on several new species of 
plants and grasses found on the mountains of Forfarshire, which were 
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identical with Lapland specimens in the herbarium of Linneus. These 
plants, and their localities, it appeared, were well known to the father of 
the librarian, who, however, did not publish them, from the fear that the 
species might be eradicated through the zeal of collectors. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


April 2,—J. C. Cox, Esq., in the chair.—The secretary read a letter 
from Dr. Andrew Smith, a corresponding Member of the Society, dated 
Algoa Bay, containing various Zoological remarks and references, and 
describing valuable additions made to his own extensive collection, during 
a lengthened journey in the interior. A new antelope from Mr. Stedman’s 
collection was exhibited, in reference to which Mr. Ogilby made some 
remarks; and the same gentleman afterwards pointed out the generic 
peculiarities of another new animal, allied to the civits and Paradoruri. 
Colonel Sykes read some observations, on the causes of colour in the 
cuticle, and its productions ; illustrating the subject by references to the 
feathers of birds, and also to a preserved foetal leopard, which displayed, 
in miniature, all the characteristic and beautiful markings peculiar to the 
species. ‘ 

Mr. Bennett exhibited a new species of mammalia, and also a beautiful 
drawing of it, executed by Mr. Lear. 





COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


Sir Henry Hatrorp, the president, in the chair.—Dr. F. Hawkins read 
a paper, from the pen of Dr. David Badham, on the anticipations of 
modern discoveries in medicine in the works of ancient authors. It was 
remarked in this paper, incidentally, that the truth of the description which 
Thucydides has given of the Athenian epidemic, has been illustrated and 
confirmed, in some points, by the use of that modern invention the stetho- 
scope. But the chief instances which the author quoted, of ancient anti- 
cipation of observations supposed to be original, were derived from 
Areteeus, who has nct only preceded the moderns in many excellent des- 
criptions of disease, but has anticipated, in a curious and interesting chapter, 
the theory of the origin of certain fevers recently propounded by the French 
pathologists MM. Bibes and Bouillard. 





ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY.—ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


F. Baity, esq. in the chair.—To George Biddell Airy, Plumian Professor 
of Astronomy in the University of Cambridge, the Society’s medal was 
this year awarded, for a paper, read before the Royal Society, on an 
irregularity of long period in the motions of the earth and Venus. 
Amongst the less perfect parts of the system developed by Newton, may 
be reckoned that which relates to the cause of certain small irregularities 
or disturbances in the motion of the planets. After a lapse of sixty years, 
Clairaut was the first that investigated the method by which the cause of 
the planetary disturbances is explained and their effect computed. From 
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the time of Clairaut to the present, the list is but small of those who have 
ventured to attack this profound and intricate inquiry. In it, however, 
are to be found the names of D’Alembert and Euler, (who, with Clairaut, 
may be considered the founders of the planetary theory,) La Grange, and 
La Place, by whose researches it was shown that the apparent anomalies 
in the motions of Jupiter and Saturn, which seemed at one time to impair 
the Newtonian system, have only tended more effectually to strengthen 
and confirm it: but Professor Airy’s is the first heme cme f attempt made 
by any Englishman, since the time of Newton, to improve the planetary 
tables; and in the paper alluded to, his investigations leave behind those 
of Euler, La Grange, and La Place, although the latter was assisted by 
Burckhardt. The chairman, in his address, notices, in appropriate lan- 
guage, the deaths of Mr. Groombridge, and of the two associates, Pro- 
fessor Oriani and Baron Zach. The general affairs of the society are in a 
an gai state, and during the past year a very important addition has 

en made to the Society’s stock of instruments by John Fuller, Esq., of 
Rose Hill, a member of the Society, and a gentleman whose liberality and 
love of science have been frequently noticed by the press. Mr. Fuller has 
presented a repeating theodolite, of 20 inches diameter, with three micros- 
copic readings, and divided after Mr. Troughton’s method. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Mr. Farabay on Mr. Brunel’s new mode of constructing arches. Mr. 
Brunel lately raised an experimental structure at Rotherhithe, consisting 
of a pier and two semi-arches, one on each side. One of these is the half 
of an arch 100 feet span ; the other the half of an arch 80 feet. The por- 
tion of a bridge which is thus formed is 4 feet 6 inches in width and 95 feet 
in length; it weighs about 105 tons, is loaded at the shorter end with 11 
tons of iron, to keep it in equipoise: it is built of brick and Roman cement, 
and stands upon no other support than the pier; nor was any other center- 
ing used in its construction than two or three small boards, which hung 
from the structure itself. These extraordinary results arise from the use 
of ties in the upper courses of brick-work, of which the bridge consists, 
The ties are of hoop-iron, about } of an inch wide and } thick ; these are 
here and there embedded horizontally in the cement, making the joints, 
and trussing, as it were, the bridge, and preventing the projecting arms 
constituted by the semi-arches from falling. They support the arches in 
a manner equivalent to that of the powerful and costly centering usually 
referred to in the construction of large arches. Mr. Faraday explained 
these points, and the manner in which the practical details were carried 
on, by reference to experimental trials, drawings, and a model, upon a 
large scale, of a proposed bridge over the river Thames. The anticipated 
advantages of the mode are, the use of cheaper materials than stone—of 
substances lighter, not only in their specific weight, but because of the 
smaller quantity required,—diminution of the workmanship, and, conse- 
quently, of expense,—less costly foundations and centerings,—avoidance 
of settlements,—and non-interference with the river beneath. The value 
of the Roman cement in the proposed mode of construction, its hardness, 
its adhesion to iron,wood, or even hempen ties, were stated, and illustrated 
by many trials; and important numerical results were given upon these 
and correlative points. 
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